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“SIR WALTER GILBEY | 
ON HORSE-BREEDING. 











IR WALTER GILBEY’S book on “ Horse- seceding 

in England and India, and Army Horses Abroad,” 
.which he has recently published through Vinton and 
Co., is thoroughly deserving of attention. It raises a 
question as to what is the ultimate object of the 
encouragement of racing. He is very far from objecting to its 
fitness for sport. The mere act of witnessing a race, or of 
breeding horses to compete in the great events of the year, is a 
perfectly legitimate form cf amusement. That it is utilised too 
irequently for betting purposes is beside the mark. Any pastime 
which involves a struggle for supremacy may be, and generally 
is, the subject of many wagers. But no one would, for example, 
advocate ime suppression of the Oxford and Cambridge Boat 
Race merely because the light was backed.against the dark blue, 
or vice versd. Yet the Boat Race would not receive the encourage- 
ment it does were the provision of an annual spectacle on the 
Thames its sole object. The root of the matter is that this 
contest acts as a stimulant towards the cultivation of athletics 
in the Universities, since it is widely recognised that a healthy 
body is as useful as a highly-dev eloped intellect. So the serious 
object aimed at by encouraging racing is the improvement of the 
thorough-bred. And this is a matter of national concern. We 
need good horses for various purposes—some utilitarian, as in the 
case of the Army ; some for pleasure, as with coach and hunting 
horses. The point made by Sir Walter Gilbey is, that as far as 
these ends are concerned horse-breeding has taken an entirely 
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wrong turn. Our finest race-horses of to-day are in the nature of 
machines constructed for no other purpose than to win races 
which have long ceased to afford proper tests of the qualities 
wanted in a useful horse. They are too light and leggy, and the 
breeder’s aim is steadily directed to the increase of height at the 
expense of stoutness. Race-horses get about an inch taller every 
twenty-five years, and now even the ‘‘ misfits,” which ought to 
be the best mounts for our troops, are no longer suitable for 
that purpose. In a word, our English thorough-bred may be 
defined as a racing and gambling machine. 

Out of the stores of his equine lore Sir Walter Gilbey has 
drawn many illustrations of his thesis. He gives portraits of 
such horses as Shark and Hambletonian to show that our racers of 
a hundrei years ago had bone and substance. “These were 
animals which could be depended on to run three four-mile heats 
in an afternoon, and could therefore be depended on to produce 
stock with their own valuable characteristics.” Why we do not 
continue to produce animals of this stamp is only too clear. A 
race-horse has become an exceedingly valuable property, since as 
much as £600 has been paid merely for the service of a sire. The 
foal, therefore, until he has won a race represents so much 
locked-up capital, and the owner or owners naturally desire 
to get something back as quickly as possible, hence the eagerness 
to enter the lists. Then the arrangements at the fashionable 
meetings all encourage racing at a very early age with a light 
weight and for an extremely short distance. In consequence, 
every good authority who has looked into the matter has dis- 
covered that modern conditions in no wise favour the production 
of those necessities of a useful horse-—-bone and substance. As 
Sir Walter Gilbey puts it : ‘‘ We prefer a thorough-bred sire not 
because he has bone, substance, and soundness, but because he 
is a thorough-bred. The owner of a mare does not enquire con- 
cerning the make and shape of the stallion; he asks, ‘ How is 
he bred?’ And a fashionable pedigree is the strongest, nay, the 
only, recommendation he will accept.”” That we could do other- 
wise if fashion demanded it is proved by the breeding of heavy 
draught horses, Shires, Suffolks, and Clydesdales. Here, as it 
happens, the show-yard offers its rewards for the weighty horses 
most suitable for farm work, and, says Sir Walter, they are 
“the only animals for business purposes which receive the 
attention their importance deserves. In the case of the thorough- 
bred we think chiefly of the Turf, and in a less degree look out 
for good hunters and polo ponies.” It was not always so, since 
in the past breeders aimed at high courage, honesty, and stout- 
ness—qualities which appear to have ceased to be in demand. 

Sir Walter Gilbey, who has taken a wide survey of his 
subject, is at pains to show that other countries are falling into no 
similar error. With them racing is not so popular as with us, 
and therefore they breed for business and not for pleasure. It 
is significant that they practically make no purchase of our 
geldings, but “for sixty years and more have been buying 
English mares free from bias in favour of one strain or another.” 
To a large extent they buy young mares for work that they may 
use afterwards for breeding, and since 1830 they have been our 
best customers for Hackney stallions. Sir Walter rightly 
emphasises a very important matter in regard to their breeding. 
He says: “The point on which particular stress must be laid 
is that, owing to the method of breeding on the Continent, the 
foreigners misfits are unlike ours. The foreigner may—he 
necessarily often does—fail to produce a youngster that will sell 
in the most remunerative market—1.e., as a carriage horse-——but 
the misfit is not a weed, and is useful for general purposes.” 
In order to make this clear he briefly recounts what is being 
done in various countries of Europe, such as France, Germany, 
Hungary, Austria, Italy, Russia, Turkey, andin India. He makes 
out a case that is simply irresistible, and that those who are 
concerned about the fortunes of the English thorough-bred 
cannot afford to disregard. Sir Walter Gilbey is not a man who 
writes in the air. He has had an unrivalled experience with 
horses of all descriptions, and this is not the first time he has 
given evidence that he puts what belongs to the nation far 
above his personal interest. His words, therefore, ought to 
receive the most careful attention. It is for those who manage 
race-meetings to take the practical steps necessary in order to 
ensure that a race-horse shall require more than mere speed to 
carry off the laurels of the Turf. 








Our Portrait Illustrations 


Herbert Gladstone, who was married last Saturday in 

St. Andrew’s Church, Wells Street. Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone has made his name so well known that it is scarcely 
necessary for us to say that he is the youngest son of the late 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone. Mrs. Herbert Gladstone is the youngest 
daughter of Sir Richard Paget, of Cranmore Hall, Somerset. 
On page 591 will be found a portrait of Kathleen, daughter of the 
Hon. Alfred Talbot, uncle of the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 


(): frontispiece this week is a picture of Mrs. 
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EFORE the departure of the Royal party for 
Sandringham the King held a Council at Marlborough 
House, the Ministers present being the Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord George Hamilton, and Lord James 


of Hereford. Following this comes the announce- 
ment that His Majesty has been graciously pleased to approve 
of the words “ And of the British Dominions beyond the seas”’ 
as part of his title. The phrase will, we think, be generally liked. 
It is simple without being bald, and dignified without pomposity 
—undoubtedly the best for covering the Colonies in the Royal 
title. After the Council was over the reunited Royal Family 
started for Sandringham, where it may be suggested there will 
during the coming weeks be no lack of topics of conversation 
among relatives who have been so wide apart while stirring 
events were occurring. It is said that the King intends to 
remain the greater part of the winter at Sandringham, and to 
take up residence in Marlborough House about the middle of 
January. The statement that he was intending to go to the 
Riviera has been contradicted. 





It appears that the “ reverse” to our arms in South Africa, 
of which so much was made by the. Saturday evening and 
Sunday journals, cannot with any fairness be so described. On 
the contrary, it was one of the most ardently fought minor battles 
of the campaign. General Botha, making his way north, heard 
somehow of the whereabouts of Colonel Benson, who was 
marching with a column from Zivierfontein to Brakenlaagte, 
and attacked him with great impetuosity during a cold shower 
of rain that was blown in the faces of our troops. Colonel 
Benson, who had played a distinguished part in the war, at 
once rallied his men for the defence, but was mortally wounded 
almost at the beginning of the battle. Major Wools-Sampson 
then assumed command, and most bravely and skilfully managed 
to drive back his assailants and secure the convoy. As far as 
we can see he seems to have performed a fine feat of arms. The 
Boers had managed to master two guns, but could not at first take 
them away, the cannon lying between the two forces, which kept 
pounding away at one another. Meanwhile Colonel Carter, who 
was near Bronkhorst Spruit, hastened to the rescue by a forced 
night march, and the Boers quickly retired, carrying the guns with 
them. The losses on both sides were undoubtedly heavy, though 
not much credence can be attached to numbers hastily guessed at 
before the fray was over. In any event this is not the ‘sort of 
thing which with truth can be called a British reverse. All the 
same it is a disagreeable reminder to come after two years of 
hard campaigning, and justifies some impatience on the part of 
the country. 





Surely it is a very unfortunate thing that the infant mortality 
in the concentration camps, which all must equally lament, 
should be assuming anything like the aspect of a party question. 
It hardly is to believed that in England, and in the twentieth 
century, political rancour can blind the eyes of opponents to 
such an extent as to make them deem even their bitterest foe 
ndifferent to the sufferings that are endured in South Africa, 
ind to the death-roll of infants or adults, of Britons or of Boers. 
The ‘national conscience” ought not to be considered the 
exclusive possession of the one party or the other. On the 
whole, we believe that the ‘‘conscience”’ of the nation is fairly 
at rest in the conviction that we have done our best, and that 
that best, sadly imperfect as it is, is a great deal better and 
more humane than the recognised practice of war would require 
of us. The heart of the nation is grieved, deeply grieved, but 
that is another matter; and though the conscience be at rest, 
we are fully convinced that all hearts are so touched by the 
hardships undoubtedly, though inevitably, endured in the con- 
centration camps, that they will be alleviated by every expedient 
which humanity and wisdom can devise. 





Among so many things that are sad and regrettable in 
connection with the war in South Africa, it is pleasant to be 
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able to turn to the few aspects that are not wholly so, and 
amongst these may be reckoned one that does not seem to strike 
all critics of the Government and its conduct of the war. It is 
impossible to reorganise the Army, writes one of these, while the 
greater part of it is detained in South Africa. It is permissible 
to ask whether this statement is fully considered. The work of 
reorganisation of details may be proceeded with, surely, in the 
absence of these details, so that they may fall readily into their 
respective places in the remodelled organism on their return 
home. But apart from that, it is very certain that these details 
are receiving an education in South Africa, in a hard school, it is 
true, which is very superior to anything of the kind that we 
could give them at home. No doubt it is a fact that a good 
many of the details that we send out are recruits, but inevitably 
they will return as seasoned veterans, with a very thorough 
knowledge of their duties. Whatever the difficulties and the 
miseries (and they are great) of the war, this at least is certain— 
that it is forming for us an Army such as we have never had 
before, and such perhaps as no one nation ever has had, save 
France in the time of the Napoleonic Wars. 





If there be Francophobes in this country, as assuredly there 
are Anglophobes in France, it must surely be admitted, even by 
the most thorough-going amongst them, that France has acted 
with no undue precipitancy in sending her fleet into Turkish 
waters. The exact nature of the expedition remains a secret, 
although its destination—the place that is most familiar to us 
under its ancient name of Lesbos—is more than conjectured. 
Probably a demonstration in force is all that is contemplated 
in the first instance, and no doubt it will effect its purpose. But 
the procrastination of the Turk has been prolonged even beyond 
the measure that we have learned to expect of the Oriental, and 
the French Government has shown notable patience in not 
taking action sooner. 


Our readers would no doubt be interested in an article which 
appeared in Country Lire of recent date by Lady Antrobus, on 
the improvements being carried out at Stonehenge. A barbed 
wire fence which was erected is, it appears, giving some trouble 
to the Executive Committee of the Commons and Footpaths 
Preservation Society. A meeting of the society was held last 
week at Great College Street, Westminster, under the presidency 
of the Right Hon. G. Shaw Lefevre, to enquire into the facts of 
the case. Eminent legal advice had been obtained as to the 
enclosure of Stonehenge, which, it was contended, could be quite 
well protected by the Ancient Monuments Protection Acts. The 
fence crosses, it is alleged, several well-defined pathways leading 
to the ruins, and claimed to be public rights of way. Letters 
were read from archzologists protesting against the enclosure of 
Stonehenge, for the reason that the character of the ancient 
monument was completely changed by the erection of the fence 
in such close proximity to the stones. The committee resolved 
to petition the local authorities to protect the public rights of 
way involved. But a better plan would be for Government to 
purchase the circle and the land it stands on. 





It was a charge of Matthew Arnold against the upper classes 
that they were materialistic, and now Canon Scott Holland lifts 
up his burden against Paganism in high quarters. Speaking at 
Clifton last Saturday night he described the great problem which 
the Church has to solve as that of ‘reviving heathenism.’’ We 
do not know on what ground this charge could be rebutted, 
although it is not our business to declare it either of good or ot 
evilomen. ‘Twenty years or so ago evolution was on its trial, 
but now it has sunk deep into many minds, so deep that theo- 
logical wrangles fail to command their old interest. Canon 
Scott Holland goes so far as to say that lack of candidates for 
orders was due to the contempt of intelligent laymen for the 
Church. If so, his rallying cry is not heard a bit too soon, and 
the imprint of common-sense is strongly marked on his adjuration 
of his brother clergymen not to linger any more in the rear, but 
to get in front of public opinion. But an abstract and general 
exhortation to do this is more likely to find acceptance than a 
concrete and particular application of the doctrine. 

Talking of materialism, the most extraordinary sample of it 
was given by Mr. Fraficis Galton in his address at the Society 
of Arts last Tuesday. The gist of it was, that if you wish to 
obtain a fine race of men you must match the couples very much 
on the same principle as pedigree stock is matched. That is to 
say, you take a healthy male and marry him to an equally healthy 
female, leaving no choice to the two. The curious point was 
that some of our contemporaries took this quite seriously, as at 
least a workable suggestion. Of course, it is absolute nonsense, 
and luckily Mr. J. Harris, late British Consul for Denmark, 
comes forward with a case to prove it. Serfdom, it appears, was 
not abolished in Denmark till 1788, and some years before a 
Danish soldier of fortune returning a rich man from the East 
Indies conducted an experiment of the kind. He made the 
handsomest man in his parish marry the finest woman, and went 
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on matching them all down the scale. As a result, the 
unhappiness of these marriages became proverbial in Denmark. 
The attempt to abolish love as a factor was bound to end that 
way, and so is every effort to direct human beings as though 
they were swine or sheep. 





A fine monument has been erected in Scotland to the 
memory of the late Duke of Argyll, by his widow, the Dowager 
Duchess of Argyll. The monument consists of a plain massive 
cross of handsome red stone. This cross—arft. in height—stands 
on a heavy stone pedestal, and on each side of the pedestal is 
an inscription respectively in English, Gaelic, and Latin. The 
monument has been erected on a high cliff in Argyllshire, called 
by the curious name of “Dun Dubb,” situated about twelve 
miles from the Mull of Kintyre. This is a commanding position, 
as it can be seen far out at sea, while {rom the landward side it 
forms a conspicuous object for a long distance, as the ground 
rises gradually and ends abruptly with the cliff on which it 
stands, and many a wayfarer by land or sea will look for it as 
his guide when wandering in lonely places on the coast. 


Whatever may be the truth about the alleged decadence in 
France, it is strange that startling facts are continually being 
produced to prove it. The newspaper France Militaire supplies 
us with the latest evidence. It has published statistics to show 
that suicide is more common in the French Army than in any 
other European force. Among f,ooo deaths from all causes in 
the Army no less than an average of fifty are caused by suicide, 
and of every 100,000 men on the roil about twenty-seven commit 
suicide every year. No more hateful sign of decay could be 
adduced. The wish to live is the very best evidence of a healthy 
mind, but how long have French novelists persisted in showing 
off suicide as an heroic end to a romantic career ? 

Someone in Liverpool has been advocating what they call 
an Anti-rat Crusade, because it is said they have beeninstrumental 
in introducing the plague. But one would scarcely venture to 
call this a new movement. As boys most of us were death to 
rats, although in those days we did not dignify our vermin- 
hunting propensities. by the name of crusade. To most of us 
the killing of a rat is still a cause of pure unadulterated joy, but 
Master Rat has been so long in danger that he is well capable of 
taking care of himself. Long after the crusade has expended its 
first enthusiasm he will be calmly enjoying himself in the cellar 
and the drain, for he knows that hard words break no bones, 
rat’s bones at any rate. 

Mr. Scarisbrook, of Grune Hall, has offered to pay for the 
instruction of all the fishermen in the village in the art of 
swimming. It seems that the Lancashire fishermen have a 
strong prejudice against learning to swim, believing that thereby 
the agonies of drowning are greatly increased. Whatever the 
cause, it is a well-known and lamentable fact that fishermen do 
not care to learn toswim. In several villages, known personally to 
us, on the East Coast there is practically not a fisherman who 
can swim, and this in spite of the fact that as boys the fishermen 
spent most of their time playing about the boats on the water, 
scrambling about the pier and crags where a slip of the foot 
would mean instant drowning in the water beneath to a non- 
swimmer. It would seem natural to suppose that such boys 
would take to the water like fishes. As a fact, they are very 
seldom in it. It is never the fisherboys who swim in the races 
or take the prizes in the water sports held in fishing towns. It 
is the town lads, the shopboys, schoolboys, and clerks. Mr. 
Scarisbrook deserves all honour for his attempt to overcome 
this prejudice of the.fisherfolk. 





A Northumbrian correspondent writes: ‘In the village of 
Widdrington, Northumberland, a fig tree in the garden of the 
Presbyterian Manse has borne a second crop of fruit this 
season. The tree was planted many years ago, in the time of 
the late minister, the Rev. Matthew Edwards, M.A., but it has 
never before been known to bear fruit. Of the first crop, nine 
figs, each about the size of an ordinary pear, ripened. These 
were on the wood made in the summer of 1g00. Of the second 
crop, on this season’s wood, only one has ripened, which is only 
about the size of a large nut. The weather has grown too cold 
for any more to ripen. In Palestine three crops are usually 
borne, so that the fig tree at Widdrington has achieved quite a 
noteworthy feat, the exceptional weather which we have had 
this summer no doubt accounting for it, as it does for many other 
extraordinary crops of fruit.” 





In spite of some shrewd breezes, the leaf has been clinging 


to the tree with more than its usual persistency, giving the most - 


lovely effects of autumnal colouring, but not favouring the 
sport of either fox-hunter or covert shooter. - The country 
remains very “blind” for riding, and the leaf on the tree makes 
it difficult for the beaters to bring birds to the gun, and not 
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easy for the gunner to bring them to the bag. We can willingly 
bear these disadvantages for the sake of the rare beauty of the 
woodlands ; but the first hard frost will make the leaf ready to 
come off at the first blow of wind, and the esthetic sense will 
no longer be gratified at the cost of the sporting instinct. 


Every farmer's wife and every good housewife has a method 
of her own for the preservation of part of the plentiful summer 
supply of eggs against the very decided scarcity of the winter. 
Some effect this more or less successfully by placing the eggs in 
lime; others by packing them in a certain way in salt; still 
others by simply placing the eggs with the small ends 
downwards, in rows that do not touch each other. To those 
who have found none of these methods success‘ul it will come as 
welcome news that a chemist in New Zealand has discovered a 
method whereby eggs can not only be preserved for the 
exigencies of the ensuing winter, but for so long a period as three 
years. At the end of that time he claims that they will be 
absolutely fresh. A New Zealand Government Commissioner is 
now on his way to this country with a box of the preserved 
eggs. Ifthe experiment proves a success it will largely increase 
the already huge importation of eggs against which our poultry- 
keepers have to contend. 


Last week at Stevens’s Rooms, King Street, Covent Garden, 
an egg of the great auk was offered for sale, and after a spirited 
competition was.knocked down for £252. The price seems 
enormous, but when it is remembered that there are only, 
as far as is known, sixty-five of these-eggs in existence, the 
wonder ceases, as there are many more collectors, whose 
collections would not be complete without this coveted posses- 
sion. The great auk, now believed to be extinct, was one 
of the things which “went out” during the last century. 
The latest account of a living specimen was given by the late 
Dr. Fleming, who in 1821 was cruising in the Hebrides, and 
observed one which had been caught by some*fishermen in the 
sea near St. Kilca. It was brought on board the yacht by the 
sailors, and tied by the leg; a big bird of about 3ft. in length, 
with a large beak, and wings of very small size, with which it 
made no attempt to fly. Its waddling gait was most ungainly 
and difficult on the smooth deck, and was watched with much 
amusement by the sailors ; but when, still tied by the leg with a 
long rope, it was allowed to seek its food overboard, it was 
astonishing to see the rapidity with which it swam under water. 
The wings, used as.propellers with rapid beats, aided by the feet, 
drove it through the sea with incredible swiftness, and the boats 
had hard work to keep up with it not to pull on the rope too 
hard. The amusement at length met with disaster, as one day 
when exercising in the usual manner the rope broke or became 
detached, and this last scion of a noble race disappeared to be 
seen no more, as, though pursued by the sailors for a long distance, 
no boat could compete with the speed of the auk; and so this 
‘layer of golden eggs” was lost for ever. The great auk, as 
mentioned above, is believed to be extinct, but it is still possible 
that in yet unknown haunts in Arctic seas it may be found again. 
Its appearance as recorded in old days in the Orkney or Shetland 
Islands has been supposed to be merely as a chance visitor and 
not as its natural habitat. Newfoundland and further North was 
probably its “ native place.” The eggs, of which a single one 
alone was laid in a season, were deposited on a ledge of rock close 
to the sea, as the inability of the bird to travel on land would 
preclude it from seeking a nesting-place far from the shore, and 
the baby auk would be enabled as soon as possible to slip into 
the sea and share with its parents in the marvellous “ flight” 
under water. 


Certainly “J.C. B.” and his peatreek have made for the gaiety 
of nations, and incidentally have given a roaring advertisement 
to Harris tweed. If not witty himself, unquestionably he has 
been a source of wit to others. Lord Rosebery, at Glasgow, 
touching on this subject, was in a vein that made one regret 
that he was not acontributor to Punch, instead of a mere ex-Prime 
Minister, and Sir John Edwardes- Moss, in his latest letter, made 
some distinct scores. The lessons that we have learned by the 
way, following the track of this controversy, are encyclopedic. 
All Harris tweeds, we have it from one informant, are made in 
Galashiéls. The crofters’ cottages in Harris in which they are | 
made are “‘ piggeries,” says another. Sir John Edwardes-Moss 
shows, on unimpeachable authority, that there is not a pig in 
either island of Harris. In the North Island, a few cottages 
may .be contiguous, with cowsheds under the same roof, but. in 
South Harris there is not even this questionable foundation for 
the “ piggery ”, indictment. On the whole,’ the Harris tweed 
seems likely to. emerge from this mill of pleasantry and 
personality cleaner, than it went in. 





There is a spirit of enterprise about importing new animals 
all the world over. West Australia is getting up a head of 
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pheasants, to add to the charms of the great continent so vividly 
summarised by the pen which has for the last six months set 
before the readers of the Times and of Country Lire what the 
best bits of Greater Britain are and look like, and the excellent 
report of our cousins of both sexes across the sea. The New 
Zealanders now declare that they will have genuine British 
salmon in their shop windows by Christmas, bred in Antipodean 
waters; and Afghans are cheerfully breeding camels in Queens- 
land. But the introduction of an Arctic animal into Europe is a 
novelty, though European reindeer are now used in Alaska. The 
Swedish Government have made this new departure by intro- 
ducing the musk ox from the Hudson’s Bay Territories. The fur, 
or wool, is very valuable, the meat is not bad, and the creatures 
will be able to live out of doors in the Swedish winter. So far 
only a few have been procured. 


ATURDAY witnessed the be- 
ginning of the national wel- 
come of the Duke and Duchess 
of Cornwall by the Mayor 
and a_ deputation of the 

Portsmouth Corporation, who went on 
board the Ophir and presented an 
address of congratulation, to which a 
cordial response was made. Our first 
photograph, however, suggests an 
intimate and more human side of the 
return, showing as it does the eager 
children outstripping their nurses in 
haste to meet the long banished father 
and mother. That was very much in 
accordance with the traditions of the 
Royal Family of England, wherein 
domestic ties are the most sacred. 
Shortly after receiving the deputation 
the Duke and Duchess landed from 
the fine vessel which had carried them 
so long and so well, and for which they 
have developed the affection which 
sailors often have for the ships that 
carry them over the boundless deep 
and safely again home. At the same 
time the King and Queen disembarked 
from the Victoria and Albert, and the 
Royal party in a special train were 
quickly whirring through English C1 tbb 
meadows and woodlands _ towards 

London. At Victoria Station there was awaiting a distinguished 
company that included many Ministers of the Crown and civic 
dignitaries. The addresses delivered were excellently conceived. 
“Your Royal Highnesses,” said that of the City of West minster, 
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If reports printed here are correct, the Germans have 
achieved a great success—no less than the acclimatisation of the 
red grouse, There are great stretches of heather in many parts of 
North Germany, and we must suppose that it is of the right sort, 
and not the cross-leaved heath, which grouse do not eat, figured 
in Country Lire of October 19th. They are said to be 
established on the Crown moors of East Prussia and on the 
Eiffel. It is said that there are at least 500 brace on the latter 
moors. The Emperor, who has ordered a small stock to be 
turned down near Schmolsin, in West Prussia, is very keen on 
grouse shooting. His last visits to the Earl of Lonsdale have 
included one or two days’ first-class driving. AsHis Majesty has 
some fifteen first-class shooting estates, besides the Crown lands 
let to tenants, he has great facilities for bringing experiments of 
this kind to a successful issue. 
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‘have been learning what are the hopes and needs, the aspirations 
and the aims, of a world-wide Empire,” and the objects of the 
tour could not have been more concisely summed up. The 
representatives of the Colonies handed to the King through Sir 
Andrew Clarke an_ equally 
Fas—sfelicitous document, and the 
fee ERE US ee King replied with his usual 
ts ‘ tact, explaining that he had 
agreed to these many months 

i of separation because “it was 

. my earnest desire to give effect 
to the wishes of my late 
revered mother, and to the 
aspirations of my loyal sub- 
jects in the Colonies.” Some 
time was occupied by these 
imposing and important 
ceremonies, and then the Royal 
party entered the carriage that 
was to bear them to Marl- 
borough House. At the first 
of the stands within the station 
they tasted the first of that 
enthusiastic devotion that was 
to follow them all the way, the 
occupants of it breaking out 
into loud and heavy cheering. 
All England is loyal in these 
days, and it would not be 
fair to claim a monopoly of 
that virtue for’one town, but 
London has always regarded 
the King and his family with 
an intimate personal affection 
ofitsown. Luckily, Saturday 
was an ideal day for the time of 
Copyriemt ~year—bright, sunny, and not 
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too. cold, though the sharp touch of 
autumn was in the air, too, so that the 
crowds who had assembled in Piccadilly 
and other spots along the line of route 
had nothing to cause discomfort among 
them except their own size and eager 
enthusiasm. London, too, has, thanks 
to the pageantries that began with the 
first Jubilee—that of 1887—learned to 
put on a very gay and brilliant appear- 
ance at very short notice, and Venetian 
masts and ga'lant streamers lit up the 
usual quiet homeliness of the streets. 
Piccadilly was charming and St. 
James’s Street almost gorgeous, while 
the strains of military music seemed to 
be heard with particular appropriate- 
ness amid all the bright colours and 
masses of kindly smiling faces. In the 
procession, outside the Royal ranks it 
was the fine soldierly figure of Earl 
Roberts that called forth most enthu- 
siasm, proving that he holds, as he 
has always done, the position of being 
by far the most popular general of his 
day. London is very discriminating, 
and the occasion not being political, it 
was curious to note that great states- 
men whose appearance at another time 
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would have caused the sky to be rent with applause were allowed 


to pass with no more thar a cordial recognition. 


Among these 


were Lord Salisbury, looking all the better for his holiday, and 


apparently in no 
need of resigning 
for his health’s 
sake, at any 
rate; the Duke 
of Devonshire, 
the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, and 
many others. 
The order of the 
procession was 
as follows: First 
came General 
Trotter, his staff, 
and a troop of 
Life Guards, 
then two out- 
riders in liveries 
of royal scarlet, 
and following MIT i) 
them the King’s 
carriage drawn 
by four bright 
bays. Beside the 
King and the 
Duke sat the 


i| ii | | t 
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delightful _ little THE 


Prince Edward 


1 ne + 
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in a sailor suit and a straw hat, and with him Prince Charles of 
Denmark in full naval uniform. In the next carriage was the 
Queen and the Duchess of Cornwall, with Princess Victoria of 
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Wales and Princess Victoria of Teck sitting opposite them. 
Following came the military escort. Great credit is due to the 
police arrangements, which were very nearly perfect, securing 


for the Royal 
party a quiet 
progress, with a 
minimum of 
interference with 
the usual traffic 
of the streets. 
Around Marl- 
borough House 
most of the dwel- 
lings were taste- 
fully and prettily 
decorated, and 
the large crowd 
assembled there 
had the privilege 
of gaining a fine 
sight of the 
Royal party. 
They amply 
deserved it, 
many having 
waited there for 
hours, amusing 
themselves — the 
while with noting 
the little morning 
incidents of the 





place—the visits of the postman and the baker and the telegraph 
boys, and the goings to and fro of the servants. Later on these 
minor domestic happenings were followed: by a fine military 


display ; music came from the bands, 
and deeper music from the guns, 
regiments gaily trotted here and there, 
and the scene became animated in the 
extreme. As the sun kept shining all 
the time there was no weariness, and 
indeed to some extent the sunshine 
seemed to be reflected on the happy 
faces of the crowd, for it was very 
English. Probably nosentiment appeals 
more directly to the English mind than 
a happy home-coming, and it appealed 
the more to the crowd because on 
this occasion the wanderer who had 
returned was the King’s son and heir. 
London crowds are almost proverbially 
good-natured, but this one was more 
so than usual, as if everyone who was 
there felt the extreme happiness of the 
situation. There was some laughter, 
but scarcely any of the rowdyism or 
horse-play in which a crowd is apt to 
indulge. It was a little before two 
o'clock when the Royal party drove 
up to the gates, ‘the King smiling and 
happy,” to quote a Times correspondent, 
‘the Dukeof Cornwalland York bronzed 
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with travel, and little Prince Edward 
sa uting with childish gravity.” So the 
wanderers were home again, and this 
was the end of a prosperous journey. 
It looks also like a final close to the 
sway of Queen Victoria, for at this hour 
we cannot forget that it is to her wisdom 
we owe this tour. The same head and 
heart that planned the memorable visit 
to Ireland, and were ever ready with 
schemes for pacifying her people: and 
drawing them together, sent the Duke 
and Duchesson this imperial pilgrimage. 


NOVEMBER . 
MAGAZINES. 


OR subscribers to the Connoisseur a 
really excellent number has ~ been 
prepared this month, and. we must 
congratulate - our contemporary on 
the very fine reproduction of such 
famous pictures as Hogarth’s. mother, . 

Miss Bingham (from a. Bartolozzi-Reynolds 
colour-print), Lady Betty Delure (after 
Reynolds), and two Velasquez portraits. These 
could scarcely be improved upon. The letterpress deals with the 
‘Chinese Porcelain of Mr, Deming Jarvis,” ‘Prints and their Prices,” 
‘© Needlework Pictures,” ‘* The Hogarth Family,” ‘ First Editions,” ‘* Brass 
Kubbings,” and so. All are done, and done excellently, by experts, and, in 
calling particulir attention to the curious article by Mr. Oswalde Barron ‘‘ On 
a Signature by Guy Fawkes,” we do not insinuate that it is better than the 
rest, but only that it has a peculiar interest for the present writer, It deals 
with the plotter’s signature to an indenture picked up for a few shillings in 
Wimpole Street by Mr. Arthur Relf. Until its discovery only one other 
signature of Guy Fawkes was known to be in, existence. The document is 
reproduced in fac-simile. 

It is greatly to be desired that the pious wish of the editor of Macméllan’s may 
be fulfilled, and that the publication of what he calls ‘* An unpublished poem by 
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Robert Burns ” may lead to ‘ the discovery of the original manuscript.” Robbie 
at least knew his vernacular, and did not write ‘‘naist” for ‘neist” or 
“‘gaes” for ‘‘gars.” If the bard did compose the following. verse he was 
a little ‘off colour” at the time, for it is obviously in the manner of 
his m-nor imitators : 


‘* And oh sic a heart, sae gude and sae tender, 
Weel was it fitted for beauty sae leal ; 
*T was as pure as the drop in the bell o’ the liiy 
A wee glinting gem wi’ nought to conceal.” 


I feel confideous, as Mrs. Slipslop would have said, that this is not the real 
Simon Pure. A writer on ‘* Dickens and Modern Humour” acts Balaam to the 
subject of his panegyric because he saddles him with the enormous crime of 
having developed, if he did not originate, that fearsome thing American humour. 
He also quotes ‘*When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre” as a bit of ‘‘ true 
historical imagination,” but whether this is fun or not we did not stop to 
enquire, because the eye glued on to the following perorating sentence: ‘‘ The 
consummation will only be reached when the sense of humour is killed either by the 
dilettanti affectation of professional word-catchers or the overwhelming flood of 
paragraphic facetiousness.” How much humour went.to the writing of that I 
wonder ? 

In an otherwise excellent number of the Mew Liberal Review, naturally, since 
the phrase was my own invention, I turned to ‘‘ The Rural Exodus,” by Harold 
Tremayne, but it goes not on ascertained facts but, speculation. For instance, 
he says Protection has to-day ‘* in town and country more supporters than it has 
had for years.” He cannot know this, he is only guessing. When he asserts 
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that railway rates have to do with the matter, he is equally careful to avoid 
tangible facts, as, for example, that the Great Eastern agricultural rates are 
satisfactory, but the exodus from East Anglia is not stayed thereby. The case 
of Penshurst, quoted afrofos of the housing question, does not apply, since the 
lowest rent that would be accepted was 5s. a week and Is. 6d. for rates and 
taxes. It has Leen proved that the average rent which a farm labourer pays is 
just that 1s. 6d. No; Mr. Harold Tremayne shows an imperfect acquaintence 
with the conditions of the problem In the same magazine there is a 
most attractive article on ‘*Old London Amusements,” by Ralf D. 
Blumerfield. 

For those who think the Aor¢nightly provides an article by Maurice Maeter- 
linck on Justice. It is somewhat ponderous, the writer starting with an avowal that 
he speaks for those ‘* who do not believe in the existence of a unique, all-powerful, 
infallible Judge.” One of his points is that 
Nature knows nothing of justice: ‘‘If on an 
intensely cold day I throw myself into the water 
to save a fellow-creature from drowning, or if 
seeking to drown him I chance to fall in, the 
consequences of the resultant chill will be abso- 
lutely the same, and nothing on the earth or 
beneath the sky, save only myself, or man if 
he be able, will enhance my sufferings because 
I have committed a crime, or relieve my pain 
because my action was virtuous.” This, of 
course, is abject materialistic pessimism. If an 
‘‘increasing purpose,” ‘a stream of tendency 
making for righteousness,” runs through the 
ages, a little rheumatism more or less can 
make slight difference. Nature has provided 
consolations - beside which physical pain is 
powerless, and her. seeming indifference is 
after all only what appears to our very 
imperfect gaze. M, Maeterlinck’s mysticism 
does not go so far as to let him see that 
the more rheumatic individual might - still 
have the richer reward. The catch of the 
number is President MRoosevelt’s paper on 
‘© Reform through Social Work,” in which he 
touches upon ‘‘a few of the ways in which 
philanthropic work of worth is being done in 
New York City.” Those who are engaged in 
a strenuous attempt to ‘‘raise the masses” 
in this country will find much that is instructive 
in the experiences of the President. ‘It would 
not be possible to give a better idea of Mr. 
Buxton’s delightful article on ‘‘Shooting” than by quoting the following 
description of a fine shot: 

‘* He is always on the alert, never flustered nor over-prepared, always cool 
and collected. He knows where the birds are most likely to come, he obviously 
judges his distances rightly, and takes his birds exactly at the most killing 
moment. He never ‘dandles’ his gun, as does the poking shot, but handles it 
gracefully, and swings free and loose. He fires rapidly, yet with judgment, He 
kills his birds clean and dead. He marks his birds accurately, and often those 
of his neighbours, _ Nay, he actually understands, when the guns draw for places, 
how to move up one or even two places, after each drive, without getting 
himself befogged in an arithmetical puzzle.; He seems to vary but little one day 
compared with another, or one part of the day compared to another part, and 
to Le free of that disneartening dry rot that sometimes overtakes and depresses 
one, It isa real ‘pleasure to see him shoot, and to shoot with him.” It almost 
reads like a pen portrait of some Admirable Crichton of sport. 

Under its new proprietorship the Znglish /ilust ated is improving, and this 
is quite a capital number, including as it does a finely illustrated paper on 
Velasquez; a bit of pleasant fooling by H. G, Wells; the story of the motor-car 
by George A. Wade ; an autobiographic paper by Albert Chevalier ; and many 
other instructive and amusing items. 

The Strand Magazine attains this week a point of excellence beyond its 
usual high level. An illustrated interview with Mr. Stanhope Forbes, A.R.A., 
caters for the artistic interest. There is a most interesting article on the chief 
treasures of the British Museum, and another on some wonders of the West, 
while the imaginative part is of that light interesting order familiar to reader 
of this popular magazine. 
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THINGS ABOUT OUR 


N all England there isn’t, I think, a worse neighbourhood for 
gardens than ours. We are terrible. We talk a good 
deal and quite intelligently about gardens, but as a matter 
of fact we know nothing—and we have low aims. If you 
heard us gathered round the tea-table at a croquet-party, 

you would take us for a pack of horticultural enthusiasts, yet 
every one of us has an excuse for the individual badness of his 
own garden. 

The squire’s wife lays aside that arrogance of manner so 
essential to a great lady in a village of backsliders, and has her 
special note. It is roses. ‘If you give me roses,” she says, 
with a grotesque attempt at feminine sentiment, which consorts 
oddly with a boat-shaped straw hat and a wisp of lace veil 
around it, ‘*I don’t care what I do without.”” Poor woman, she 
does without almost everything in order to have miles of 
swept avenue and square miles of shaven lawn. I have 
never seen a rose—that I would care to call a rose—anywhere 
at Cleastor. 

With the Admiral it is otherwise. He thinks he knows 
about herbaceous borders, and you can drive him wild by 
quoting Kelway’s perennial advertisement at him: ‘ Now is the 
time to plant delphiniums.” Hus always come up that angry 
naval purple—never pale blue with a heliotrope eye; and the 
hind legs of his columbines, though he always calls them 
aquilegias, are nothing like as long as ours. I mean, of course, 
as the hind legs of our columbines. One simply takes refuge in 
admiring the gates at Pennondale, they are so splendidly painted. 
No matter what séason of the year you go someone is always 
on his knees touching them up; the Admiral explains that when 
as commander, a man has spent a thousand a year in paint on 
his ship out of his own pocket the care of the paint on his estate 
comes easy. He adds that this was in the good old days when 
people did not keep fussing about firifig practice and making a 
pigstye of a man-of-war. 

The Countess is confessedly too poor and unconfessedly too 
lazy to compete in gardens. ‘* What would you do with all that 
glass if it was yours?” she asks me every spring when the 
astonishing barrenness of her greenhouses, starred with an 
occasional pelargonium in all the shocking colours of a Berlin 
wool mat, old style, forces itself upon her unobservance. 

* Sell it all,” is my invariable reply. 

‘‘A capital notion,” agrees the Countess. She has been 
trained always to agree with persons below her in rank; it is so 
much the easiest compliment she can pay them. The air with 
which she hails the commonplaces of the vicar’s wife, as though 
they were original statements fraught with pertinence and pro- 
found insight, sits very handsomely upon her—until you get to know 
it and to realisé that her mind is quite impermeable by an idea. 

Over at Elham they fancy they understand vegetables. 
This is a pitiable delusion, and when they discovered this 
summer that we had been digging potatoes since the second week 
in June, it nearly broke up an accord which has never been 
threatened since I was'so rash as to suggest that a vegetable 
marrow that had to be cooked in a salmon-kettle was a mistake. 
They order all their seeds with a view to size. If the catalogue 
hints that any variety reaches abnormal proportions, that decides 
Gabbage.to have it. Gabbage.is the gardener to the Bolderos 
at Elham. When you dine there you get everything in blocks 
or chips, because it was too big to cook whole; this is the real 
légumes a l'eau of the French satirist, for of course everything 
tastes of nothing but water. If they grow something especially 
huge, they send it over to Father; they can’t believe that it 
won't annoy me, Ermyngard, who am the gardening daughter 
of the house. 

There is, of course, more than one reason for the badness of 
the gardens in our neighbourhood—we have a quite unique 
climate. You can never “ get upon the land ’—without the risk 
of permanently injuring it, that is. This applies to us all equally, 
but in our own particular case the badness of the garden is 
accounted for by the fact that we employ a man like Bingle. 
However, about this getting upon the land; I have the phrase 
from our last gardener but two. He was a man who could 
never, from one potent cause or another, get upon the land. | In 
winter it was always too wet for him to dig; when it did not 
rain he pointed out that the ground would tramp down till 
you could not force a tool into it if anyone was to venture upon 
it. In spring and summer it was the drought that paralysed 
him. No use for him to hoe till he gota shower of rain—do far 
more harm than good. And in those rare spells of weather when 
neither of these excuses could be invoked, that man “ suffered 
cruel with his feet.” His was a baffling temperament. | 
found at length that he was a blighted carpenter; not that he 
had been a carpenter, or knew anything about carpentering, but 
his soul ca:pentered ; now that man’s soul never gardened. He 
perked up if a nail had to be driven in. If a branch were to be 
trimmed off and he had to “ take a saw to it,” his eye gleamed. 
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He would saw it off all wrong, with just that slope that left 
the limb open to the rain and snow—but the actual sawing 
he relished. 

His successor was a reservist—of singularly pure record. 
In the whole of his seven years with the colours nothing had 
been urged against that blameless soldier. When he first came 
we liked to see him walk. ‘‘ See what drill does for the peasant,” 
we would say, admiringly. ‘“‘ How that man holds himself! 
Does one good to look at a spruce, trim fellow like that.” But 
the year he spent in our service (without the colours) was not a 
success. That reservist had his faults, though the army never 
found it out. I rather fancy he missed the colours. There must 
be a lot of colour flying about a barrack-yard; the cooler shades 
of the garden seemed tame to him no doubt. What an amazing 
instinct he had for knocking-off, and with what military precision 
he knocked off too! While the tall clock in the hall would be 
burring for twelve o’clock, his martial goose-step would pass 
the window, the garden boy, a pallid imitation with no chest, at 
his elbow—they had knocked off. He had a horrid way of 
looking at you, sullen incredulity in his eye, if you told him to do 
anything. I knew perfectly well that if I could have shouted 
and ‘“‘ Hupped,” said “’Shun!”’ or “* Ey—eees right!’ I could 
have managed him. An oath would have lifted him; he seemed 
almost to wait for it. 

To give that man an order became a feat for which one 
primed oneself with stimulants. I used to find that a quarter of 
an hour in a chair, with a good book and a piece of Marquis 
chocolate helped me as much as anything. “I am going to tell 
the corporal about those leeks,” I would expiain, as I reluctantly 
rose; ‘* you are sure you don’t want me to do anything for you 
first?”’ One sought any excuse to avoid dealing with him. 
The garden declined hourly, even as he declined to do anything 
for it, and we were all profoundly thankful when he became 
impertinent to Father and we were able to left-wheel him oft 
the premises. In theory, one should do all one can to help to 
find civil employment for the brave fellows, who, in the country’s 
hour of need and all that sort of thing; but in practice, 
I agree with the Colonel, who says that the Government Offices 
ought to be compelled to employ reservists exclusively. Time- 
wasting, pipe-clayed idleness, and knocking-off are in keeping 
with Government Offices, but they are worse than wireworms in 
a garden. 

After all, far the most beautiful things plants ever do they 
won't do for a gardener. I don’t know how this is, but if you 
had walked through our home copse three weeks ago you'd 
know it was true. Ona hill, at a parting of the ways, where the 
ten years’ growth of hazel, beech, and oak was cut last winter, 
a pale amethystine army of autumn crocus was coming to meet 
you. They are the big kind, Colchicum Cigana Dagh by name, 
and—no, they were less like an army than a cloud. When 
the leaves, in every tone of yellow and tawny orange, the elms 
particularly, the palest discs of lemon-gold, blew among them, 
you could see you had something no gardener could have made. 
And rabbits do not touch the bulbs, at least not as a diet; that 
the rabbit with a liver does not nibble one occasionally I shall 
not swear—since Nature soothly medicines her own folk. 

(Zo be continued), 


IN THE PARK . . 
te ELISA, 


BOUT the noble house of Lilleshall, one of the seats of 
the Duke of Sutherland, there lie spacious gardens 
and pleasure grounds, affording many ‘enchanting 
prospects such as that we illustrate. Lilleshall stands 
on an eminence, and from its terrace garden there are 

distant prospects fading many a mile into the distance, until, 
from the Shropshire height, you discern the far-off mountains of 
Wales. Those who love the remains of ancient architecture 
find abundance to interest them in the mouldering walls of the 
old Augustinian Abbey, which lie full in view, and lend to the 
prospect an antique air of cloistered calm. The modern house 
is such as a country gentleman would delight to dwell in, and 
from his terrace to look.out over gardens like these, which are 
the gem of a glorious prospect, and are rich in natural beauty, 
linked with the attraction of a formal style. Something of both 
may be discerned in our picture. There is a lovely setting of 
green sward and woodland for these attractive gardens, and 
Lilleshall is especially notable for the magnificent apple walk, 
which is 750ft. in length, and the longest of its kind in England, 
reminding us of the trellised pergolas of Italy, where there is 
shelter from the fierce blaze of the midday sun. The park is 
spacious and beautiful, dignified by its lovely trees, and forming 
a fitting frame for the rich gardens within. 
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or to join in making, a cam- 
paign with the small hawks 
against the larks in their moulting time, you will do well not to 
talk too loudly about such project among your acquaintances, 
unless they are going to be of the party. Otherwise you will 
find that you have aroused, if not exactly a ‘hornet’s nest 
about your ears,” at least a sort of chorus of protest and adverse 
comment. ‘Oh, what a shame to kill the beautiful larks which 
sing so prettily!’ Thus the 
ladies—the self-same ladies who ° 
will pass without a shudder 
whole strings and festoons of 
larks suspended in the poul- 
terer’s shop, which have been 
butchered in cold blood, without 
the pretence of having afforded 
even the semblance of any sport. 
The self-same ladies who, if a 
“poor little lark’ should be 
offered to them on a dish ata 
dinner party, would devour it 
without a qualm of self-reproach, 
and some of whom may be seen 
on a fine day wearing comfort- 
ably on their compassionate heads 
the mortal remains of an un- 
offending golden oriole or a guilt- 
less bird of paradise. As for 
the male friends, they are more 
likely to shrug their shoulders 
with contempt at the idea of any- 
one pursuing so small a quarry 
than to trouble themselves to 
enquire whether any real sport can be afforded in the pursuit. 
If any one of such unbelievers were, out of curiosity, to come 
and look for himself he would very soon alter his cry. For 
lark-hawking is now all that remains to us in this country of 
those flights in the upper air, for showing which the heron was, 
and still is, so famous. Rooks which will mount in “ rings,” 
and continue still to ‘keep the air’ after the hawk has already 
repeatedly stooped at them, are exceptional, whereas a merlin 
cannot be flown 
many times with- 
out having often 
to go up into the 
clouds — or the 
distant blue sky 
—after a deter- 
mined “ringer.” 
hen, as regards 
the moult ques- 
tion, it is well 
known by all 
who have made 
the attempt that 
* winter larks ’”’— 
or, in other words, 
those which have 
completed _ their 
moult—cannot be 
taken habitually 
by trained hawks 
of any kind, even 
if the hawks are 
flown in casts— 
1.¢., twoata time. 
A moulting lark, 
even in the most 
open -country, is 
often quitea 
match for the best 
trained merlin, 
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and if the country is not first-rate, or the hawk the least bit 
out of condition, she is sure to be worsted in the majority of 
flights flown. 

Merlins are ‘ disclosed,” i.e., hatched out in their nests, on 
the open moors, about a month later than peregrines, viz., about 
the first week or fortnight in June. They are, therefore, ready 
to come into the falconer’s hands rather early in July. They 
may be left out at ‘‘ hack ’—free to roam and roost where they 
like—until near the end of that month. Then, subject to a 
severe végime, of carrying, and 
hooding, and flying to the lure, 
they ought to be entitled to be 
called fully reclaimed by the 
middle of August. Here may 
be seen a merlin and a “jack” 
—her brother — standing on 
their little queer-shaped blocks 
shortly after they have been 
“taken up” from hack. The 
further of the two blocks has 
a layer of cork on its top, 
which is soft and easy for the 
feet. In a week or so these 
two will be far away, doing 
duty on the broad Wiltshire 
downs, which are far better 
suited for that purpose than 
the too rough and hilly Welsh 
moor where the young recruits 
first saw the light. A few days 
later, and another of the ladies 
— Britannia by name — will 
have been ‘made to the lure,” 
and will look round with the 
alacrity which distinguishes this kind of hawk whenever even a 
corner of that attractive apparatus is brought into view. See 
with what an eager eye she turns her head, as her owner and 
trainer, in passing behind, shows his lure for a second or two. 

We must change the scene now to the great undulating 
plains, where the grass—grazed for centuries by wandering 
flocks of sheep—~is almost as short as a well-kept lawn, though 
carpeted with many-coloured flowers, which give it an appear- 
ance of its own. 
On the spring 
turf it is pleasant 
walking, as we 
face the very 
fresh wind, which 
seenis hardly ever 
to be absent from 
these exposed 
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walking up-wind 
we make = sure 
that any lark 
which we put up 
will start in front, 
and in full view, 
of Britannia, as 
she is carried un- 
hooded on the fist 
of her owner. We 
strain our eyes to 
catch the first 
glimpse of our 
expected quarry 
as he springs from 
the ground. But 
we might just as 
well save our 
pains, for long 
before any such 
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our eyes Britannia has jumped violently 
from her moving perch, and is speed- 
ing onward with fast-moving wings 
in pursuit of the lark, which we now 
for the first time see hurrying at his 
best pace along the ground. With him 
it is a race for life, and for a time he 
seems to quite hold his own. But the 
little hawk is already higher in the air, 
and in another few seconds we can 
see that she is preparing to make a 
dash. ‘Turning her head more down- 
wards, and putting on what a running 
man would call a “ spurt,” she runs up 
quickiy now to the quarry and past him. 
No result, except that the lark, as if 
with a new impulse, has shot upwards 
into the air, and is now heading man 
fully upwards, Britannia, on her part, 
has been no less active and prescient. 
She also is flying upwards, but not 
in the same direction as the other bird. 
They both know now that it is a trial 
of speed and endurance—which can go 
fastest and at the same time highest. 
And has not the fugitive on his side all 
the advantages which are given by his 
free life and exercise in the open air ? 
Each of the two birds mounts in spiral 
circles; but while the radius of the Copyright 

circle or ‘‘ring’’ made by the pursued 

is some 50ft. to 1ooft., that of the pursuer is nearly as many 
yards. 

So they climb up and up, each on a separate path, sometimes 
appearing to face one another, and sometimes to be moving in 
procession. The hawk looks now no bigger than a tiny swallow, 
and it is difficult to see the lark at all. At last, when our 
necks are beginning to ache with looking up, the first stoop 
is delivered. A long straight line, rapidly traced across 
the sky, varies the monotony of the winding rings. She 
has missed her mark, for with a quick change of tactics she 
bends her course upwards again. Only for a short time, 
however, for the lark, though he ‘threw up” also, is still 
below his now confident enemy. Although the first two 
stoops missed, they must have done so narrowly, for at the 
third attempt the disheartened quarry drops more than a 
hundred yards in one fall. 

There is, however, lots of “go” in him yet. His 
chance is, now that he cannot be master in the air, to 
throw out the pursuer by twists, and turns, and doubles, 
until by a devious course he can make his way to some 
hedge or bush, or at least some tuft or thicket, where he will 
be able to hide out of sight. But each such double, or, to 
use the falconer’s jargon, each “ shift,’”’ which he makes with 
that object entails a severe strain upon his already nearly 
exhausted powers, and also brings him nearer to the ground, 
limiting more and more closely the margin of space which he 
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TARING UP A MERLIN. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
can utilise in shooting downwards to avoid the stroke. At last 
he has been driven so low that he dares not shift downwards at 
all, for fear of dashing himself against the earth. Once, indeed, 
forgetting this danger, or being unable to save himself by other 
means, he does actually bang himself down upon the grassy 
down. But, rebounding fram that springy surface after the 
pursuer has passed harmlessly overhead, he sets off,’ with 
apparently undiminished speed, in a sidelong direction, having 
gained some dozen yards or so by the manceuvre. 

And now the ground in front of the two birds begins 
to fall. They are passing over a sort of crest of the 
undulating plain. We have been running as hard as our 
legs would take us, but, do as we will, we cannot get near 
enough to keep them in sight. As soon as we can see well 
over the brow, we are horrified to find that on the side 
of the slope a too persistent farmer, heedless of ‘ agricul- 
tural distress,” has kept the flint-covered ground under arable 
culture, and, as bad luck will have it, has grown thereupon a 
rather flourishing crop of roots. In the midst of this small 
forest of leaves so small a bird as a merlin might stand upright 
and perfectly unseen while we searched the whole field as 
thoroughly as men without dogs can search any field of turnips. 
If, therefore, the lark has already succumbed to the fate which 
seemed so nearly impending, how can we ever expect to find her 
in the labyrinth of green leaves? Fortune, however, favours us 
this time. The hawk is still in the air. Aided by the sinking 
ground, the lark has made a 
better show than most of us 
expected, and has avoided the 
two or three stoops which the 
hawk must have made at him 
while we were out of sight. He 
has not even been so hard 
pushed as to do what so many 
of his fellows are tempted to 
try—hide himself behind one 
of the broad leaves and so 
elude the hawk, only, perhaps, 
to be ousted again by the 
relentless men following in the 
rear, 

No; we can see now 
what he is aiming at. In the 
valley, some 1ooyds. ahead of 
him, is a strange-looking im- 
plement—apparently a_horse- 
hoe—left casually standing at 
eise among the fast-growing 
roots. Under this rather 
unpromising shelter the now 
almost despairing quarry evi- 
dently hopes that he may find 
some refuge. We can see him 
dash down on the further 
side of the machine, and, 
swirling round in a sharp 
curve as he nears the ground, 
disappear under one of the 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” thin iron wheels on which 
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it is supported. Almost at 
the same moment the merlin 
follows in a _ similar course, 
so close that we are almost 
tempted already to raise the 
death-cry. 

A word from the falconer 
warns us now to stand still, 
while he walks up alone to 
see what has occurred. It 
would never do for a lot of 
people to go searching for 
the quarry in his hiding-place. 
One of them might trample 
on him, or he might, when 
a man was between him and 
the hawk, make a_ sudden 
bolt and get off, unseen by 
her until too late. So we 
stand still until the owner of 
Britannia, after a short inspec- 
tion, beckons us to come on. 
Then, as we go up silently, 
he points to the ground close 
to the nearest wheel. But at 
first we can see nothing. Only 
by a second and more intent 
glance do we discern the tiny 
form of the hawk standing 
over the lifeless body of her 
victim, and in the act of 
busily stripping him of the 
feathers which lately served 
him in so little stead. And 
then and there, with the stony 
earth and big straggly leaves 
forming a _ background, and 
in the moment of victory, 
Britannia has her portrait 
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taken. If it is a little diffi. 
cult at first to make her-out 
in the confusion of leaves and 
stalks, just imagine what a 
much harder task confronts 
the falconer when he has 
to search, not among a dozen 
such plants for his hawk, but 
among several thousands of 
them! 

All “ringing flights,” such 
as this one was, do not end 
so luckily. Sometimes they 
are so high and so long that 
both hawk and quarry go far 
out of sight. Then _ per- 
haps the falconer may enter- 
tain the unwonted wish that 
the latter will escape. For if 
the hawk should kill under 
such circumstances it will be 
by the merest chance that 
he finds her, if at alle Much 
more probably he will have 
to leave her out for the 
night, and come _ wandering 
about in the early morning 
with his lure, on the chance 
that he may pass some- 
where in sight of her before 
she has ‘served herself,’ as 
the saying is, with a_ fresh 
lark and a fresh kill. Never- 
theless, such labours, and 
many others, are cheerfully 
undergone when they are occa- 
sionally compensated by the 
capture of a real good ringer in 
the open. 


THE DECLINE OF KITCHENS.—//1. 


MANOR AND 


ILL quite lately the kitchen, even in a good substantial 
farmhouse, was a most delightful apartment, with more 
meaning and purpose than any other. There was 
any amount of proper pride about it, its appearance, and 
its equipment. It held the best, largest, and brightest 

fire always. It was ostentatiously neat, clean, swept and 
garnished—with hams hanging from hooks in the roof beams, 
and pots of musk, the only frivolous thing there, standing in the 
windows, and a brick floor so red and glowing that it made you 
warm to gaze upon it, old deal tables so scrubbed that they looked 


like drift-wood, 
and were quite 
rounded and 
polished at the 
corners; and on 
the mantelshelf, 
if the fireplace 
were one built in 
the last two 
centuries, or on 
the side sheives 
if not, such 
magnificent 
copper pans, and 
fish kettles, and 
brass candle- 
sticks—flat, so 
that the grease 
should not drip 
when the light 
was held to see 
into the sauce- 
pan—and a brass 
mortar, and 
copper warming- 
pans, and a great 
painted lead spice 
box, which has 
been the _palla- 
dium of the 
kitchen since the 
days of the 
Plantagenets, 


Mrs. Delves Broughton. 


FARMHOUSE KITCHENS. 


The dressers, which were never used for dressing food, but were 
shelves, often holding rows of pewter plates, though more 
generally blue willow-pattern stoneware, and had drawers below, 
were so good that some are now in South Kensington Museum, 
where they look desperately out of place in that non-domestic 
building. In the big farmhouses the real heavy work of cook- 
ing was generally done in the back kitchen, the meal itself being 
served in the front kitchen, though all the necessary apparatus 
for larger hospitality, like harvest homes or Christmas dinners, was 
kept ready in the larger room. In the old country squires’ and 
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yeomen’s houses 
the latter was 
used as the ser- 
vants’ hall as 
well. This was 
the kind of place 
which Dickens 
had in mind 
when he _ des- 
cribed the 
do me 6 tic 
economy of 
Dingley _ Dell, 
when Mr. Winkle 
and the Pick- 
wickians arrived, 
travel-stained, 
after their adven- 
tures on_ horse- 
back and in the 
chaise. ‘ Three 
or four buxom 
girls speedily dis- 
persed in search 
of the different 
articles in requi- 
sition, while a 
couple of large- 
headed circular- 
visaged males 
rose from their 
seats in the 
Copyright chimney corner 
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(for although it was a May evening 
their attachment to the wood fire 
seemed as deep and cordial as if it were 
Christmas), and dived into some 
obscure recess, from which they pro- 
duced a bottle of blacking and half-a- 
dozen brushes. ‘ Bustle,’ said the old 
gentleman again, but the admonition 
was quite unnecessary, for one of the 
girls poured out the cherry brandy, 
another brought in the towels, and one 
of the men, suddenly seizing Mr. Pick- 
wick by the leg, at the imminent hazard 
of throwing him off his balance, brushed 
away at his boot till his corns were 
red-hot; while the other shampoo’d 
Mr. Winkle with a heavy clothes-brush, 
making, during the operation, that 
hissing noise which hostlers are wont 
to produce when engaged in rubbing 
down a horse. Mr. Snodgrass took a 
survey of the room while standing with 
his back to the fire. He describes it 
as aglarge apartment with a red brick 
floor, and a capacious chimney, the 
ceiling furnished with -hams, sides of 
bacon, and ropes of onions. The walls 
were decorated with several hunting 
whips, two or three bridles, a saddle, 
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and an old rusty blunderbuss, with an Mrs. Delves Broughton. MRS. WALLER’S KITCHEN, GOLDINGTON, BEDS. Copyright 


inscription below, intimating that it 

was ‘loaded,’ which it had been, on the same authority, for 
half a century at least. An old eight-day clock, of solemn and 
sedate demeanour, ticked gravely in the corner, and a silver 
watch, of equal antiquity, dangled from one of the many hooks 
of the dresser.” A long quotation perhaps, but not too long, 
because it is an exact and pleasant description of a particular 
room of the kind which Dickens had seen in Kent, and of its 





place is made for burning wood, and a notched iron projects to 
hang pots on. 

In these good country houses, where the owner is_ well- 
to-do, and farms the land, these jolly old kitchens take the place of the 
“hall” of the more ancient days, though the owners no longer dine 
with their servants as they did then, and as on very large yeomen’s 
estates in Cheshire they did till forty years ago. Everything was 
then served on pewter, the full force of 
the big kitchen fire as well as of the “‘ back- 
house’’ fire was in use, and the whole 
household,master,mistress, andchildren, 
labourers, carters, lads, and girls sat 
down and dined on weekdays together. 
Great was the clatter of the pewter. 
At a lovely old Suffolk house, Crow’s 
Hall, near Debenham, illustrated in 
Country Lire, the way to the stair- 
case from the dwelling-rooms is, and 
probably always was, through a stone 
and brick floored kitchen to the foot of 
the stairs. Nearly all the old eight-day 
clocks were kitchen clocks. That, be 
it remembered, is always the most 
important timepiece in the house, If 
no other be right that always 1s, for 
there is no such check on unpunctuality 
as the stomachs of hungry men. 
Another, and the most important of all, 
piece of machinery was the spit, the 
wheels of which, worked by a weight, 
kept the joints turning when roasting. 
I believe that the turnspit dog was 
always rather a makeshift, not used in 
good houses, and that the arrangement 
of the spits, weights, and wheels was 
always the ‘correct’ one from very 
early times. These spits and_ the 
wheels and chains were often, and still 
are, worked by a kind of mill driven by 
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inhabitants, while our previous generalisations are from some of 
the same kind in Norfolk. 

The excellent old kitchen at Crag Farm, Sudbourne, Suffolk, 
has scarcely had justice done to it in the photograph. The house 
stands at the head of a reclaimed marsh, and was once the 
property of the Worshipful Company of Fishmongers, whose 
escutcheon, carved on a great slab of stone, is over the door. 
The tenant, Mr. Brinckley, seated with his pipe in his mouth and 
his back to the spectator, has lived there more than seventy years, 
and keeps to the good old custom of making the kitchen his 
principal living room. He has always been a keen courser, 
keeping a brace or two of good greyhounds, which often figure 
conspicuously in the Orford coursing meetings. The scene is 
after a quiet morning’s coursing, and some of the hares lie on 
the table. The dogs would not keep still, so they had to be 
turned out. Another picture shows a seventeenth century 
kitchen on a humbler scale, with gun-rack above the fire- 
place, bacon-rack, and a bench instead of a chair. The fire- 


chimney. This arrangement is called 
a smoke-jack. The spits themselves, and the “ broaches,” 
like a garden fork, were shoved right through a hare, turkey, 
or big joint of beef. If the joints were small they were 
fastened on to the spit. The wheels were then set going, the 
spits all turned (there were often three or four, one above the 
other, parallel), and there was the finest roast. At present 
nearly all so-called roast meat is really baked, or half roasted, 
half baked in cupboards. ‘The old spit roasting, done be'ore a 
clear fire, was proper roasting, of which the essence and 
intent is that the fire’s direct rays broil the outside into a brown 
hard outer skin. This keeps in all the gravy and a good part of 
the juices of the meat, instead of letting them all ooze out into 
a pan. Those were the days when roast mutton was in its glory, 
and all the outsides were dark nut-brown. Not long ago it was 
considered quite common and inelegant to allow roasts to come 
to table brown at all, especially partridges, chickens, and 
pheasants. They were pie-crust colour; a sad and awful 
fashion. The ‘“ power” to work the big spits was given by a 
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weight which passed through the wall, over a pulley-wheel, and 
hung down the other side. It was wound up every morning by 
a winch, which was then made fast by a chock, and not started 
till the roasting began, when the weight slowly descended and 
unwound the chain, or worked whatever it was that turned the 
wheels. At Salcombe House, in Devonshire, where the present 
writer was born, there was a famous large kitchen and an array of 
spits like broad and long polished swords, all of which were turned 
by a chain and weight which was wound up every morning. The 
chain passed through the outer wall, and the weight hung out- 
side in a square courtyard. To this court used to come all the 
various people who had business with house supplies, and often men 
or boys came down from the hill with donkeys, bringing early 
potatoes from the top levels of the cliff. The house was rented 
fora time by the Dean of York, Mr. Cockburn, a relative, I 
think, of the Lord Chief Justice of that name, all of whose sons 
when boys had sporting proclivities, and a nice turn for rural 
practical jokes. One morning the kitchen-maid and the footrnan 
began as usual to wind up the weight, they being in the kitchen 
and the aforesaid weight hanging outside in the courtyard. It 
was unusually heavy after the first turn or two, and they had to 
ask help. The cook came and lent a hand, and then the butler, 
who was passing, took the maid’s place 
at the winch, remarking that servants 
were not what they used to be when 
he was a boy, when. he could have 
done the job himself. It went very 
stiffly even then, but they got the 
chain all wound in, and were just 
going to fix it, when a most melancholy 
and alarming noise outside caused them 
to let go. ‘* Whirr” went the chain, 
like a steam engine, and the spits 
began to revolve at twice their normal 
pace. Running outside, all of them, 
they saw, tied to the weight, by a 
halter carefully passed round its middle 
and made fast to its girth, a donkey! 
It was hanging head downwards, with 
its ‘ore legs spread out eagerly seek- 
ing arest for the sole of its foot. Its 
hind legs were level with the hole to 
which the weight bad been drawn up, 
about six feet from the ground. Master 
Tom, the author of this little surprise, 
had been in the kitchen during the 
winding operations, chaffing the butler 
and cook for the fuss they made about 
winding up the wéight. He had come 
into the yard a few minutes before, 
and seeing the donkey hitched up to 
the weight-chain, while the owner was 
away ,in some other part of the 
premises, had “put two and two 
together” literally, knowing that it was 4% 
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about “winding time,” made 
the donkey fast to the weight, 
and enjoyed the exquisite satis- 
faction of watching the winding 
up of the animal, and the 
struggles of the domestics 
indoors to do it. 


iN ite . 
. GARDEN. 


Tie LARGER WINTER CHERRY. 
I1E windows of florists’ shops 
are now made brilliant 
with the huge bladder-like 
calyces of the Winter 
Cherry from Japan 
(Physalis Franchetti), 
introduced from that sunny land by 
Mr. James EH. Veitch. It is a bright 
and effective winter adornment for 
large vases, and retains its colour in 
almost pristine freshness. Those who 
know little about the plant may like to 
learn that this Winter Cherry is quite 
hardy. It is an enlarged form of the 
quite common Physalis Alkekengi, 
which has made orange-scarlet patches 
in our borders for many years, and 
rejoices in much the same soil and 
position. It is a plant for a light and 
warm soil, in which it will spread 
freely and in time become quite a 
feature of the garden. There are 
many opportunities of getting bold 
dashes of colour in gardens with the help of this Pnysalis. It miy be 
established on the fringe of woodland, shrubbery, or in the mixed border, 
associating it with the Michaelmas Daisies, Pyrethrums, early Chrysanthe nums, 
and other perennials of the late autumn, 
AUTUMN TINTs. 

At the time of writing the landscape is under a cloud of colour—orange, 
yellow, scarlet, crimson, rich browns, and an intermingling of all shades. Most 
brilliant of all is Waterer’s Scarlet Oak (Quercus coccinea variety), with leaves of 
fiery crimson—a tree seen for a long distance, so intensely rich is its leaf 
colouring. The Oak does not part quickly with its foliige,'and this glorious 
colouring is therefore retained even into the winter. At this planting season it 
is well to think of the trees and shrul's with beautiful leaf tints, as well as those 
for their flowers and fruits. Many of the Maples are very showy, particularly 
Acer circinatum, the Japanese Maples, and A. rubrum sanguineum. The 
Amelanch'ers are very bright, so also are hardy Azaleas, the latter almost as 
gay in their variety of leaf tints as in their profuse flower clusters. 

The Berberises have very bright autumn colours, one in particular, namely, 
B. Thuniergi. Of all the shrubs in the garden we think this is the most 
showy. Its Jeaves are wholly of a self crimson, without shade of yellow or any 
other colour, simply this one striking tone. One sees it exhibited frequently 
at the autumn exhibitions for its leaf colour. ‘*G.” sends the following note 
about the Barberries in autumn: ‘Much greater use could be made of the 
scarlet-fruited Barberry for the decoration of our gardens. The ordinary 
Berberis vulgaris is a very pretty shrub when planted in groups or masses, or 
used on the fringe of the shrubbery. It does not always grow so compactly as 
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some, but this is often due to the plants heinz crowd d or shaded by other trees. 
Wien given ample room and the strugzling branches are shortened in here and 
there, the plants have a very bright look in the autumn months. The fruit of 
the Berberis mentioned is also useful for making into jam. If mixed with 
Apples it is delicious, and is also good with other fruit in tarts. There are 
few gardens in England in which the Barberries will not thrive. I have seen 
B. vulgaris happy near large towns, and the plants berried freely. The purple- 
leaved variety is also valuable for its foliage. It is a very pretty shrub, and will 
stand more pruning than the kind that fruits so freely. I have seen the purple- 
leaved Barberry made good use of for beds in early autumn and groups among 
evergreen shrubs. The foliage is useful also for indoor decorations.” 

The Beeches, Dogwood, the Thorns, Euonymus, Kolreuteria paniculata, 
the Liquidambar, Oxydendron, Parrotia persica, Gingko biloba or Salisburia 
adiantifolia (the Maiden-hairTree), Oaks, particularly Waterer’s Scarlet, Rhus 
cotinoides, Elm, and Viburnum lantanoides and V. prunifolium. Writing of 
autumn tints reminds us of the full rich green colouring of the evergreens. 
Arbutus Unedo is very beautiful just now; its leafiness and dense colouring 
are pleasant to see even amidst the glory of gold and 
crimson. 

A Nortu Country DAMSON. 

A correspondent who frequently sends interesting notes 
to this column—an example we wish our gardening readers 
would imitate—writes about a good North Country 
Damson: ‘*I noticed recently the Prune, or Michaelmas 
Plum, as it is called in the North, bearing excellent crops 
near large towns, in gardens where other truiis could not be 
successfully grown. There can be no doubt that this is 
one of the best Damsons we have. It blooms late and 
hangs well. It is grown under other names in various 
parts of the country, but the ‘ Prune Damson’ well de- 
scribes it, as the fruit is oval, more so than other kinds, 
less acid, and a little larger. The trees have a drooping 
growth, and the fruits ripen later than other varieties. 
In the northern parts of the country this Damson succeeds 
where others fail, and frequently bears a good crop. The 
fiuits are most valuable for tarts, compdtes, and preserves, 
and I have kept the produce in a cool store well into 
November. The tree crops with great freedom, bearing 
where other kinds fail.” 

Two Goop NEw PEACHES. 

The Messrs. Rivers of Sawbridgeworth, who have 
raised so many fine Peaches and Nectarines, have recently 
given us the New Duchess of Cornwall, which was shown 
at a meeting this year of the Fruit Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, under the name of Duchess of 
York ; but there was a previous Peach of this name, so 
it was renamed the New Duchess, It is a splendid fruit, 
with a touch of nectarine flavour, a free stone, of medium 
size, and bears very freely in pots; it is recommended for 
cool houses or forcing. The flavour, the most important 
point in new fruits, is excellent, and it will doubtiess 
become a standard variety. The new Thomas Rivers, we 
think, is more valuable than the Duchess. Late Peaches are 
most valuable, especially those having the good quality of 
Me:srs. Rivers’s new seedling. It is well named, and will, 
we trust, keep green the memory of such a fruit expert 
as the late Mr. T. Rivers. It is solid, but not woolly, hasa 
free stone, very bright colour on the sunny side, and 
ripens naturally at the end of September. It should be 
most valuable for the open wall and for late house work. 
It received a first-class certificate in 1898. 

EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

We were charmed with a large bunch of early 
Chrysanthemums sent to us a few days ago by Mr, Crane, 
of Highgate, who has interested himself so much in this 
autumn flower. The sprays of bloom were cut on 
October 24th in a suburban garden, and were as fresh and 
beautiful as anything from the greenhouse or conservatory, 
The names of the varieties were: White Quintus, O. J. 
Quintus, rose ; Notaire Groz, silvery rose; De la Guille, 
orange-buff ; Crimson Pride, deep crimson, with broad, 
handsome florets; Roi des Precoces, an old favourite ; 
Market White, Harvest Home, and Ambroise Thomas, 
Karly Chrysanthemums are as bright as any flower of the 
garden in September and October. They are companions 
to the Michaelmas Daisies, and make masses of colour 
in border and bed. Plants put in during the spring 
will bloom abundantly during the following autumn. It 
would be well for those who have got a wrong impression 
of their beauty through the washy or muddy colours of the 
older kinds, to see a collection “of more recent kinds in 
teauty, such as those mentioned above. It will then be 
seen how rich and varied the flowers are, displaying 
many intense shades—orange, orange-red, and so forth, A | 
good selection would comprise, of the Pompons: Mr. Selby, rose-lilac ; Little 
Bob, chestnut-crimson; l’Ami Conderchet, delicate yellow; Yellow l’Ami 
Conderchet, golden-yellow ; Blushing Bride, rose-lilac; Alice Butcher, orange- 
red; Lyon, rose- purple; Mrs, Cullingford; white; Mme. Ed. Lefort, 
orange, with red shading; and Mme. Jollivart, blush, The Japanese 
varieties are freer, and altogether more graceful than the Pompons, and 
the following are good in all ways—growth, colour, and freedom: Harvest 
Home, an old but worthy variety, of crimson and old gold colouring ; Mme. 
Marie Masse, lilac, a good shade, not too purple and not ‘‘ washy” ; Crimson 
Marie Masse, chestnut-crimson ; Mme. Casimir Perier, pink ; Mrs. George Hill, 
a beautiful variety, soft yellow, almost primrose colour, with deeper centre ; 
Mychett White, Market White, Notaire Groz, Ambroise Thomas, Mme. la 
Comtesse Foucher de Careil, orange-red; Mme. Desgranges, kyecroft Glory, 
bronze-yellow, and the old crimson Roi des Precoces, 

LAVATERA TRIMESTRIS. 

Mr. F. Grotnan, Braffords, Cottingham, East Yorkshire, writes about this 

as follows: ‘‘ With reference to Lavatera trimestris, and the interesting garden 
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notes lately in your piper, I hid a considerable quantity last summe- from 
mixed seed. Some of the seedlings have variegated foliage (very broad) and 
are from 5ft. to 6t. high, but the variegated variety has not bloomed here this 
year.” The variegated Lavatera is prized simply for its leaf-colouring. We do 
not care about the plant ; it is too bold and course. 


BERBERIDOPSIS CORALLINA. 

When this Berberidopsis was first introduced, now nearly forty years ago, 
it excited considerable interest, owing to the beauty of its blossoms, which appear 
over a long season, The high hopes entertained of it, however, have never been 
fully realised, as in many districts it does not thrive, though occasionally one meets 
with it in a flourishing state, and when laden with blossoms it is delightful. It is 
a native of Chili, and, in common with many other plants from that region, is 
not thoroughly hardy in this country ; hence in many districts a certain amount 
of protection is necessary, added to which a fairly humid atmosphere is most 
suitable. We noticed it a few years ago at Sir William Armstrong’s seat, 
Craigside, Northumberland, but it received protection through the winter; and 
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the specimens honoured with an award of merit at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on September roth came from still further 
North, viz., from Poltalloch, in Argyllshire. The Berberidopsis in question, 
which, by the way, is the only member of the genus, forms a climbing or rambling 
shrub, clothed with dark green, leathery leaves, furnished with spines at the 
edges, and bearing a certain amount of resemblance to those of a Barberry. The 
flowers are globular, and hang on long slender stalks in little clusters from the 
upper parts of the shoots. Their colour is bright coral red, and they are borne 
from the latter part of the summer until well on into the autumn, 


PHoToGrAPHS OF Rosrs.—We should welcome any specially good 
photographs of Roses, either growing or as cut flowers. If in water they 
should be in plain glasses, or vases without patterns, and on plain background: 
If in the.garden they should preferably be without figures or accessories, such 
as the ironmonger’s stock, garden seats, bicycles, or family ;ets. They should 
be silver prints, glazed, and not less than half-plate size, 
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STOKE ROCHFORD, 
GRANTHAM, . . 


THE SEAT OF... 


N the search for beautiful houses—the homes of long-lineaged 
gentlemen, and not less the fruits of the genius and taste 
of later days—and of stately, radiant, and sweet-scented 
gardens, it has been seen that the county of Lincoln is 
richer than some might suppose. They lie, indeed, broad- 

cast through the shire, and now, to-day, another is selected to 
grace these pages, which have pictured so many places fair to 
behold. The village of Stoke Rochford lies in a favoured 
situation in the valley of the Witham, near to the Leicester and 
Rutland borders, and in the vicinity of the Great North Road, 
a rustic place of rural charm, with the beautiful park of Stoke 
Rochford Hall on one side and the not less attractive domain of 
Easton Hall, Sir Hugh Cholmeley’s place, on the other. 

The village has its distinctive appellation from an ancient 
family which came from Essex, the Rochfords, of whom the 
earliest possessor seems to have become seized of one of the 
manors early in the fifteenth century, afd who conferred their 
patronymic upon it. There were two churches at the place, now 
combined, and within the interesting edifice. which has a Norman 
arcade with massive piers and sculptured capitals, several 
memorials of that family remain. Under the eastern arches, on 
both sides, are perpendicular tombs of certain of its members, 


E. TURNOR. 





the one on the south being under a canopy. The brass of Henry 
Rochford is a very good example of monumental art. 

There is also in the church a large monument to Sir 
Edmund Turnor, who died in 1707, and whose family have long 
been resident at this charming place. Christopher Turnor, of 
Milton Erneys in Bedfordshire, had for his eldest son Sir 
Christopher Turnor, a well-known Royalist judge and one of 
the Barons of the Exchequer in the Civil War, and Sir Edmund 
Turnor, knighted in 1663, the possessor of Stoke Rochford, was 
the latter’s brother. 

The ancient house in which the Rochfords had dwelt has 
long since perished, and Bishop Sanderson (1661) said that part 
of the gatehouse thereof had been lately standing, while near by, 
taken out of the ruins of the other part, might be seen a large 
escutcheon with the Rochfords’ arms and crest. At a little 
distance to the westward, from the side of the hill, winning the 
admiration of the divine, flowed a goodly spring of clear water, 
then used for the turning of an ancient mill. 

The seventeenth century, notwithstanding that it was a time 
of civil war, was a prosperous age, and out of its prosperity 
flowed a wave of architectural fervour, which covered the land 
with noble domestic structures. It wasin 1665 that Sir Edmund 
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Turnor set about erecting a new house where the old one at 
Stoke Rochford had stood, and in the next year two wings were 
added, which brought the building into the form of a letter H. 
The good knight also fitted up the old chapel “‘ in a very elegant 
style.” Stables were built in 1676, and were so contrived as to 
form the west end of the garden. We can imagine what such a 
house would be. There would remain in its structure those 
evidences of the taste of a former time, which lasted with vigour 
into the seventeenth century, and linked with them would be 
something of a heavy classic aspect, giving the solidity of 
character that seems to have belonged to the age in which 
it was built. There were formal gardens, laid out by the 
skill and care of the old gardener, with the tall, well-clipped 
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hedges which enclosed the parterres, and the terraces which 
adorned the slope of the hill. These gardens remained until the 
beginning of the last century in some form. On the wooded 
slope of the opposite hill was a summer-house, “ which corre- 
sponded with the centre of the stables,” while the declivities on 
both sides afforded ample scope for an arrangement ‘in the 
Dutch taste” of terraces and flights of steps, which then were 
general in gardezz of importance. 

The successive members of the house of Turnor who 
possessed Stoke Rochford doubtless adorned it, each to his taste 
under the changing influences of the times; but still there are 
visible evidences of love for the old gardening in those fine 
hedges and conventional arrangements of the terrace garden. 
The form may have changed 
to some extent, but the spirit 
remains, and the style seems 
appropriate to the situation. 

Mr. Edmund Turnor, of 
Stoke Rochford, who died in 
1829, was a well-known anti- 
quary, and author of ‘ Collec- 
tions for the History of the 
Town and Soke of Grantham,” 
which is an interesting survey 
of the antiquities and annals of 
many interesting places, and 
contains ‘authentic memo- 
rials”’ of Sir Isaac Newton, 
the great astronomer, who was 
born at Woolsthorpe close by. 

The present house of Stoke 
Rochford is conspicuously a 
modern building, in which the 
elements of the older English 
style are embodied. The older 
manor house stood somewhat 
nearer the bridge over the 
ornamental water. The cha- 
racter of the hall is well seen 
in the pictures, and is unques- 
tionably imposing and _pic- 
turesque, with a good deal of 
richness and gaiety in its com- 
position. The enclosed fore- 
court on the west front is true to 
the spirit of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and in 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” the lofty gables and bold 
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chimney stacks there is much 
that is attractive, while a bold 
play of light and shade has been 
obtained by a skilful grouping 
of the structural masses. 

The house is surrounded 
by a beautiful park, rich in its 
variety of surface and distin- 
guished by the presence of fine 
patrician trees, some thorns 
being especially noteworthy. 
A spring rises near the bridge 
and forms a sparkling cascade, 
issuing from the limestone, and 
herons may often be seen 
haunting the borders of the 
brook. The situation lent 
itself to the hand of the gar- 
dener, for there were level 
expanses for his regular orna- 
mental efforts, and the slope 
gave scope for excellent 
terracing. The grass descents, 
by which many pleasant garden 
resorts are reached, give 
character to the place, and 
the foliage is very beautiful 
wherever we look. Note how 
the sunk croquet ground is 
embowered by imposing masses 
of dark green, and you will see 
how the true character of the 
old enclosure by tall yew 
hedges, extremely fine and as — Copyright 
good as may be found in most 
places, is retained. These offer a pleasing contrast to the sunny 
outlook over the green lawns; but, indeed, the whole place is 
rich in its variety of attraction. The sculpture, which is 
never intrusive, fills a right place in this well-arranged 
pleasaunce, and the carved urns and vases are particularly 
noteworthy. 


“LOGGING” FOR ROE. 


HERE is a way of shooting the roedeer, more common 
in Germany than in Great Britain, that has peculiar 
attractions of its own, above all other ways, for the sports- 
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man who is fond of observing the wild things—and every 
sportsman should be that. The ways of shooting the roe 
may be said to be three—driving, stealthily approaching, and 
“logging,” as it is called in some places. The driving is 
rather a big business, and commonly the roe and the black 
game are shot at the same drive. It is in some respects 
the least satisfactory way of shooting the roe, for the pleasure of 
watching the grace of these creatures, as they stroll unsuspecting 
among the trees, is more than half the charm ot the sport. 
When they are driven to you they dash on in terror, and though 
you may marvel at their skill in moving so fast among so many 
obstacles and impediments, still you do not see them in their 
natural movement and gait so satisfactorily as when you are 
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trying either of the other 
methods. Of these other 
methods part of the delight 


is that you are so much by 
yourself that you have all 
opportunities for halting when 
you please, to observe Nature, 
and are your own master. In 
the driving you are only like a 
single item in an army. You 
have to obey orders. It would 
not be right to speak of 
‘“‘stalking”’ the roe, for that 
implies that you mark him 
down, and then steal up to the 
particular spot in which he 
lies, so as to get your shot. 
This is the way with the red- 
deer stag that you can spy 
miles away upon the hill, but 
it is not a feasible way with 
the roe, which you see, as a 
rule, only revealed by the 
movement he makes in gliding 
off at your approach. You 
have to go along the wood- 
land paths, where there are no 
paths, but often » knee-deep 
heather and bracken, with an 
Agag-like delicacy, and you 
have to take your chance. 
You have to keep your eyes 
very widely open, because 
however wide-awake you may be, you may be quite sure 
that the beast you are looking for is more wide-awake still, 
more alert, and far more keen sighted. All the chances are 
on his side; and yet, now and again, out of the many roe 
that you see, and the many more still that see you, one is 
found to be incautious and you may get a shot. But, even 
so, generally it is a fleeting glance that you get, a quick shot, 
the style of shot that with the ordinary man is apt to bea 
crooked shot. 

However, it has its charm, this stealing through the trees, 
ever on the look-out. But there is a better way, to my thinking, 
still, and that is the “logging.” This plan takes its name, with- 
out question, from the simple and easy operation of sitting ona 
log, which is all you have to do, while you wait on the chance 
of the rue appearing to give you a shot. The chance really is not 
a bad one, where roe are many in the wood, and one of its advan- 
tages is this, that, if you do get a shot at all, generally it is a 
fairly easy one. Naturally you will choose a place where 
you can seea hundred yards or so among the trees; and along this 
the roe are apt to come unsuspectingly. You have reversed the 
details of the stealthy approach. Now it is you that are motion- 
less, and the roe are moving towards you. But be quite sure 
that you are motionless. Different people seem to have such 
different ideas of immobility, which is, after all, a positive fact, 
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and not a comparative term at all. The value of an absolute 
immobility is best shown, perhaps, by the confidence with which 
a hare will approach you when you are standing in a clearing 
in a covert, or just outside a covere. Then you will find the 
creature coming up to you, as if he wished to butt his head 
against you; but the very slightest movement, even of an arm, 
is enough to change all this. He catches sight of your action 
even before you seem to have done more than think about it, 
and is off like a flash. You ought to await all these timid things 
as if you had been struck with a catalepsy. It is well, too, to 
make a little study of the colour of your clothes. If they 
harmonise at all with your background (and it is important to 
have a background), for the roe does not view your figure with 
all the admiration that it deserves when it is silhouetted against 
a clear sky, and if you can persuade yourself to the right rigidity 
of immobility, then you may be surprised to find that you seem 
to be donned with the cap of Fortunatus. Virtually you are 
invisible, or the things treat you as if you were. No doubt they 
do not see you at all. 

The moment of most acute anxiety is that at which you 
raise your rifle. This you must begin to do gradually, for if 
you make a sudden movement the roe inevitably will see you, 
and if you are a good enough shot to shoot him once out of three 
times, as he goes off at best speed among the deep wood, the 
heather, and the bracken, youare 
a far better shot with the rifle 
than three out of four who 
fancy themselves not a little. 
The best chance is to lift the 
rifle very slowly. ‘Then the 
odds are that the beast will 
not, all in a moment, grasp 
what it is. He is more than 
likely to stand a minute at 
gaze, uncertain how to act, 
trying to make out what the 
suspicious object is, and while 
he is thus standing you may 
shoot him. It is_ possible, 
of course, that you may get 
a better shot than this, better 
because less harassed by the 
imminent fear that the 
creature will bound off. He 
is just ready to do this; he 
is on the point of doing it, 
and the recognition of this is 
very apt to make you hurry 
your shot, with the result 
that more haste is proved to 
be more waste, as the ancient 
proverb says. If you have 
the luck to get your rifle to 
your shoulder without his 
seeing you, then, of course, 
you get just as good a shot 
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red-deer stag, only—this is always to be remembered—the roe 
is not nearly as large a mark. 

All this, however, would not be nearly so charming as it is 
if its charm consisted only in the killing of the roe. ‘That is the 
ultimate object, the excuse, and the justification for your sitting 
on a log by the bour in a clearing of the beautiful woods; but 
there is a great deal more in it than that. The woods are very 
beautiful. You have that to start with—the bracken, the 
heather, the whortle-berry, the ferns, the grass, under the light 
and shade coming through the thick fir foliage and playing 
about on the grey stems (sometimes, no doubt, the stems of firs 
are a beautiful red, but no less often they are an equally beautiful 
grey). And then there is all the delight of watching the other 
woodland life, besides that which you have come with express 
intent to take. You may see, if you are lucky, the grey-hen with 
her late family, hardly yet fit for the gun, and her mate in the 
glory of his black and white plumage and dissipated red-rimmed 
eyes. The rabbits come out and play around you, with graceful 
antics, sitting up face-washing, hunting each.other over the 
pasture, and playing all the comedies and tragedies of love and 
war. Then overhead there is a perpetual shrill piping. It 
comes from the fir trees, and is very difficult to locate. It is 
accompanied by a little sound of scrabbling at the bark or the 
small branches. It might almost be a _ squirrel, but the 
scrabbling is not loud enough. After a great deal of peeping 
and peering, that does not accord very well with the maxim of 
perfect immobility, you may discover the scrabbler to be that 
smallest atom of a bird, the golden-crested wren. These little 
birds live in great numbers 
among the firs at this season, 
searching the crevices of the 
bark and the angles between 
the needles most carefully for 
concealed insects. Their 
numbers must be vast, for the 
woods everywhere are alive 
with them. They seem a little 
out of place in surroundings of 
such size. It is something in 
the nature of a disillusionment 
to find they are so many, for it 
is still to be remembered that 
in the golden days of boyhood 
the discovery of a_ golden- 
crested wren’s nest was held 
to mark an epoch, because, 
forsooth, of its rarity as well as 
its beauty. 

But the time for observa- 
tion passes quickly into the 
moment for action. Suddenly 
—it has not seemed to approach, 
but suddenly seems to appear— 
a roe is standing in the edge of 
the clearing. He has not taken 
any alarm. He moves a step 
or two delicately, then stoops 
his head to browse. In an 
instant, with a movement so 
quick that it seems as if it 
must be one of alarm, he lifts Copyright 
his head again. But he gazes 
straight and fearlessly, seeming as if he is considering carefully, 
and yet, in another moment his head is down again, so it is 
clear that the cap of Fortunatus, with which you appear endowed 
by virtue of the absolute immobility and the harmony of colouring 
with the background, has made you invisible to him. The 
harmony is best secured by a variety. The gay variegated coat 
of the tiger is invisible in the jungle. Any broken pattern 
scheme will serve better than one of all one colour. But the 
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roe is there, himself evident enough in his russet suit. His head 
is down, and he does not give a good shot. You want him 
broadside. By a kindly movement he gives this view, and then, 
wait till his head is lowered, feeding, then raise the rifle. This 
is the better way than to raise it while he is on the alert. It is 
done; it remains only to wait till he is clear of that high bracken. 
This is the moment. The trigger is pressed. 

A shot like this, there is no excuse for missing. The buck 
makes a great bound simultaneously with the shot. He falls in 
a heap, kicks twice in convulsions, his life is over, and the 
bullet is through his heart. All is hushed in the woodland, 
the rabbits are not playing, the grey-hen is scared away, there 
is a guilty silence, as of Nature’s consciousness that a great sin 
has been committed. You feel it so, too, as you look at the 
beautiful eye glazing over indeath. The creature is so graceful, 
so fawn-like, and there is such pathos in the eye, such reproach. 
But one must harden one’s heart. The little scrabblings of the 
golden-crested wren go on again, regardless of the crime, in the 
fir trees, and it cheeps as pleasantly as ever when it finds its 
tiny food. It, too, is committing crimes of sanguinary hue, as 
it eats its insect dinner. So the roe has to be slung on the tree, 
in the approved manner. Very special care has to be taken for 
the marking of the bearings of that tree, by which to indicate 
it to a gillie when you get home. Then a walk through the 
woodland ways brings you home in time to be late for dinner. 

In Germany and Austria they are a deal more clever than 
we are in calling up the roe to a shooter lying in wait for him. 
There is a small engine that they carry in the mouth, and blow 
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through (it is the simplest affair, and requires hardly any practice), 
by which the call of the roe is very well imitated. The imita- 
tion, at least, is exact enough to deceive the roe themselves, 
which is all that is wanted. But we, ‘or some inscrutable reason, 
never have adopted this call whistle. 1 hardly think it is that 
we do not deem it a sportsmanlike plan. Rather it is because 
of our conservatism, that never comes out more strongly than in 
affairs of sport, and our suspicion of any new and untried thing. 


HOW TO .CHOOSE: OLD STILE: 


HI.—JACOBEAN PLATE. 


T has already been pointed out that extremely little plate 
which can fairly be called early is now in existence. The 
surviving pieces of the fifteenth century may almost be 
counted upon the fingers; examples of sixteenth century 
work, although, of course, more numerous, are yet 

exceedingly sparse, and, from their cost and rarity, meet only 
for museums and the cabinets of the wealthiest collectors. The 
seventeenth century, with which we have now to deal, was a 
peculiarly fatal period for silver plate. As the Wars of the 
Roses exhausted practically the whole of that anterior to the 
battle of Bosworth, and as the Reformation destroyed at least 
nine-tenths of the magnificent old English ecclesiastical gold and 


silver vessels, so did the Civil War between King and Parlia- 
ment, and the high value of bullion fifty years later, clear the 
domestic sideboard of its treasures. The seventeenth century is 
still comparatively close to us, and it is therefore natural that the 
ordinary wastage by wear and tear should be less than when a 
more extended period has to be traversed. Moreover, certain 
plate, of course, did escape the melting-pot; and thus it comes 
about that, although good examples, dated between the accession 
of James I. and the flight of James II.—which is, roughly 
speaking, a century—are still to be found, they are scarce and 
very expensive. 

The quantity of wrought silver which went to the Mint 
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between the setting up of the King’s Standard at Nottingham 
and the death of Oliver Cromwell—just about twenty years—is 
beyond calculation. Country gentlemen and comfortable citizens 
might have little reserve of cash, for coin was troublesome and 
dangerous to hoard before banks became common, but all had 
good store of spoons and flagons, cups ang salvers. Nothing is 
so costly as war, and both sides, Cavalier and Puritan alike, 
kept the melting-pot at white heat. The colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge minted nearly every ounce they possessed to help the 
King; the City Companies made a clean sweep of their silver for 
the behoof of the Parliament. Private people did the same, 
and the stately treasures of plate, a century old or more, and of a 
size and massiveness of which we now have little conception, 
went for the pay of soldiers or the purchase of arms. Nor did 
this terrible wastage cease when the Parliament triumphed. 
Many hundreds of landowners had to compound for their estates 
by paying heavy lump sums, which were, no doubt, very 
frequently provided in part by the ancestral sideboard, and the 
abortive attempt of Charles IJ. in 1651 to win back his father’s 
throne was another excuse for extracting money from the unlucky 
Cavaliers. Soon, however, the shield presented another side. 
When the King came to his own again, and peace and quiet 
brought a return of prosperity, large quantities of plate began 
once more to be made; once again it became a badge of gentility 
to have fine silver on the table, and it began to look as though 
the old scarcity had gone by for ever. 

But a new danger was lying in wait. Charles II. was “a 
very expensive Herr,” and in his later years the country was not 
too well off. Then came the brief and troubled interlude or 
James II., and things went from bad to worse. The national 
wealth was not increasing during these years, while the bullion 
in circulation had been depleted enormously by the constant 
melting down of coininto plate. By the time Dutch William was 
seated firmly upon his father-in-law’s throne, the inconvenience 
caused by the scarcity of physical money had become acute, anda 
remedy was needed very urgently indeed. It was at last found 
in a scheme for attracting silver to the Mint. An Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed under which for a limited period, beginning 
with January Ist, 1696, the Mint undertook to pay 5s. 4d. an 
ounce for wrought plate. When we remember the much greater 
value of money 200 years ago, and reflect that bar silver now 
never reaches anything like one-half of that price, we realise that 
this was a high bribe, and it had its effect. Enormous quantities 
of plate flowed in, and were coined into silver pieces, and legis- 
lative steps were taken to prevent them being again converted 
into plate by providing that in future every pound Troy should 
contain 110z. 1odwt. of fine metal, being an increase of 8dwts. 
—that is to say, silver plate was to be of a finer standard 
than silver coin. Thus from 1696 to 1719 there were two 
standards. 

Under such a provision as this it was naturally the larger 
pieces which went by preference to the Mint—small beer, such 
as spoons, weighed comparatively light, and were, moreover, in 
constant use, and could not so well be spared as the more 
cumbrous pieces. And mention of spoons leads us to a little hint 
which may sometimes be useful to the collector who is gaining 
his experience. The date of a seventeenth century spoon may 
often be fixed at a glance by its shape. About the end of the 
reign of James I. the bowls of spoons began to lose the old 
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pear shape and to become oval, 
while the handles and stems grew 
flatter and broader. Later on there 
were still further changes in shape, 
which may occupy us at the proper 
time. Other familiar forms of seven- 
teenth century silver are tankards, por- 
ringers, and candle-cups, often very 
elegant and graceful. The tankards of 
the fifteenth century were usually very 
massive and elaborate, chased and 
ornamented in costly fashion. In course 
of time they became smaller, plainer, 
and simpler, with bold, almost semi- 
circular handles, and flat lids. Then 
there are the extremely elegant tazze— 
shallow cups with delicately shaped 
stems and wide feet. Porringers and 
candle-cups are, perhaps, the com- 
monest of all examples of Caroline 
plate. Both are two-handled, and 
they may be with or without covers. 
Mr. Cripps describes candle-cups as 
‘‘somewhat pear shaped, swelling into 
large bowls at the base.”’ Our ancestors 
had many substitutes for the tea with 
which all the Anglo-Saxon world now 
solaces itself, and ‘ posset,” which 
these cups often contained, was one of 
them. It may be described briefly as 
having consisted of curdled milk and 
“trimmings.” Towards the end of the century with which we are 
dealing they developed into very elaborate affairs, with repoussé 
designs on the bowl and lid, and bold swelling handles, as 
often as not with a female head for knob. This repoussé 
work consists usually of flowers, griffins, dragons, and similar 
picturesque but imaginary beasts, and sometimes the bowls are 
adorned with a combination of both the zoological and the floral 
‘* motive.” 

Porringers are usually of the same, or practically the same, 
width all the way down. One consequence of this greater 
monotony of shape is that they were less adapted to ornament, 
and are often plain, save for some decoration around the foot. 
Their form was constantly changing, the eight and twelve sided 
vessels of the middle of the seventeenth century giving place to 
the more graceful oval form of the latter part of the period. 
Widely-swelling scroll-work handles were characteristic of this 
later style, and the lid often had three projections to form feet 
when it was reversed and used as a cup or saucer. The 
acanthus laf was a favourite decoration for these pieces, and 
towards the apprcach of the Queen Anne period was frequently 
appliqué, instead of being beaten out of the metal. How high 
the acanthus stood in the favour of the manufacturing silver- 
smith at this time is well indicated in the exceedingly graceful 
and elegant Gitt TorteT Service which we illustrate. The 





SPANISH CHALICE AND CIBORIUM (CIRCA 1780). 
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set, which is of English origin, was made in 1683, and belongs 
to Mr. S. Phillips. It consists of twelve pieces, of which ten 
are illustrated—a dish, two large oblong boxes, three round 
boxes, two perfume bottles, and two small jars. The looking- 
glass and pin-cushion are not reproduced. The tops of the boxes 
are embossed with allegorical designs of the loves of the 
Gods in relief, with a laurel wreath and acanthus border. The 
sides are adorned with an arabesque of cherubs and acanthus, 
with vases of flowers ; the screw stoppers to the bottles and jars 
also finish at the top in an acanthus flower. Near the end of the 
period we are discussing engraved Chinese figures upon porringers 
and other appropriate’pieces of plate became an absolute rage, 
and pieces so decorated are still comparatively common. But, 
like most extreme fashions, it did not last long. The collector 
will occasionally come across a few silver dinner plates of this 
period, when they first began to be made, pewter being no 
longer considered fit plenishing for the rich man’s table. Silver 
forks of this century are scarce, and, when found, generally have 
three prongs only, the four-pronged variety being of later date. 
Genuine ones are exceedingly likely to bear a coat of arms upon 
the handle. Also of rare occurrence are candle-sticks, which were 
usually very massive at this time. Their stacks of fluted and 
banded pilasters with coping-like tops are strongly remindful of 
the picturesque chimneys of ancient houses—their design was, 
in fact, distinctly architectural. The “stick” proper usually 
stood upon a heavy oblong base. 

The “ Monteith ” punchbowl, the model of most of the large 
modern silver bowls now used for table decoration, belongs 
almost to our next paper, but we have it upon Anthony a 
Words’ authority that it was introduced in the summer of 
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SCANDINAVIAN DOUBLE BRIDAL CUP & STOUP. 


1683. The characteristic fluted and escalloped edge, still so 
familiar, was intended originally for the fixing of the glasses 
from which the punch was to be drunk. This rim was movable, 
and was taken away when the host began to brew the seductive 
liquor, the delights of which in bygone days are in some measure 
accountable for the continued frequency of gout in our own. 
These handsome bowls were named after “‘a fantastical Scot,” 
who wore the edge of his coat notched like their rim. Very few 
coffee-pots of the seventeenth century have survived to our day, 
and still fewer teapots, since it is pretty certain that these 
beverages would not be served from silver until they had become 
fairly familiar among the easy classes. The collector will be 
wise to regard with extreme suspicion pieces of either description 
for which an early origin is claimed. Genuine examples are 
obviously of considerable value. 

Most collections of old silver contain a certain proportion of 
ecclesiastical plate. Much of it is necessarily foreign, and but 
little of it is earlier than the latter part of the seventeenth 
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ITALIAN MONSTRANCE, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


century. Many an amateur has been grievously deceived 
when he has been offered alleged ‘‘ pre-Reformation ” chalices 
and patens. Such things scarcely exist, and when they do 
they are hardly ‘in commerce.” English chalices are almost 
invariably larger than those from foreign churches, since they 
were required for the communion of many, instead of one. The 
church plate most frequently met with is Italian or Spanish, and 
it is often very flamboyant, not to say gorgeous. A _ highly 
characteristic example is the IraLian MonsTRANCE, EIGHTEENTH 
Century. It may perhaps be well to explain that the 
monstrance is used in the Roman Church for the service of 
‘‘ Benediction,” or for the “‘ Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament.”’ 
It is placed on the top of the altar, the consecrated host being 
fixed in the circular aperture in the centre, which is fronted by 
glass of considerable magnifying power. The piece we illustrate 
is silver gilt, an-amalgam of rays and scrolls, winged angels, and 
figures of saints. The central aperture is set round with stones, 
and a crowned bambino, holding an orb and cross in the left 
hand, the right raised to bless, surmounts a mother-of-pearl ball. 
The stem and foot are richly adorned with chasings in high 
relief. 

The Spanish CuALicE AND Ciporium are probably 
nearly coeval, both dating back to the first third of the 
eighteenth century. Both are excellent specimens of a more 
restrained form of art than the monstrance we have just been 
describing. The bowl of the chalice is ornamented at the 
bottom with bold acanthus work, and the boss in the centre of 
the stem is heavily jewelled. Below the coronal a like orna- 
mentation serves to break the continuity of the design, which 
broadens out very simply to the base, made purposely large to 
give stability to the vessel, and to reduce the possibility of its 
being accidentally overturned. The ciborium—a receptacle for 
the supply of consecrated wafers kept in reserve for the 
communion of the laity—is plainer, and of agreeable simp icity. 
The boss bears engraved cherubs’ heads, and the edges of the 
plinth are chased and gadrooned. The ScanpiNAvIAN DouBLE 
Bripat Cup And StoupP are both nice examples of pieces not 
infrequently met with. ‘ As will be seen by careful examination, 
the bridal cup comes apart in the middle, to form two complete 
vessels, one for each of the high contracting parties. Little bells 
are hung round the bowl, which, like the edge of the stem, is 
elegantly fluted, while the lower fart of it is chased with 
a mixed geometrical and floral pattern. The stoup, or 
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drinking cup, is chased round the rim and foot, and delicately 
incised with flowers upon the bowl. All these pieces are the 
property of Messrs. Lambert and Co., of Coventry Street, 
Haymarket. 


AN OLD SUSSEX WELL. 


T is a high and dry region where this quaint old well is still in 
use. The softly rounded South Downs, of solid rock chalk, 


are porous as a sponge, and the wells of the district are of 


recessity deep, in order that they may reach some stratum 
the fissures of which hold the precious liquid more securely. 

The well in our picture is rather more than 16oft. in depth, 

and no less than eleven households are dependent upon it for all 
vater for drinking purposes. For such a depth the apparatus of 
the ordinary draw-well is quite inadequate, and when it was dug 
the modern pump was not invented, so this cumbersome plan of a 
huge wooden wheel, in which donkey, pony, or man steps on 
and on without getting any farther, like a squirrel in a wheel 
cage, was built up over the well, and probably regarded by the 
natives as a miracle of mechanical skill. A heavy beam of oak 
forms the axle, and over one end of it is the long, strong chain with 
its large oaken bucket, holding ten or twelve gallons, attached to 
either end. As the wheel is turned the empty bucket goes down, 
the full one comes up, and the 
contentsare poured intoa cistern, 
from which pipes carry the wates 
where it is needed. No one would 
think of setting up so clumsy a 
machine in the present day. No 
record remains of how long ago 
it was constructed, but the grey, 
timeworn oak of such parts of the 
machine as have not been re- 
newed tell their own tale. 

There are two or three of 
these wells on neighbouring 
farms, but in other instances 
they are disused, as public water 
supplies have come into the vil- 
lages. At Carisbrooke Castle, in 
the Isle of Wight, a similar wheel 
is worked by a donkey for the 
amusement of visitors. ‘* How 
like Carisbrooke !"’ is a common 
remark of strangers when taken 
to see this South Down well. 

The little old Welsh pony 
in the illustration drew the water 
for the long term of thirty-two 
years. He had little work beyond 
this daily treadmill, but was 
occasionally ridden and driven by 
the two generations of children 
whose pet and plaything he was, 
and at the mature age of thirty- 
five his legs were still good and 
his knees unblemished. He knew 
exactly when each bucket 
reached the top of the well, and 
would stand still and turn to walk 
the other way without a word 
from the old man who sat on a 
little platform between wheel ana — A7ing. 
well, ready to pour the bucketful 
of water into the cistern. In his giddy youth the pony has been 
known to break into a gallop—a “ bolt "’ in a very limited space— 
with the result that the chain snapped, and both buckets fell to the 
bottom. Then followed several days of laborious fishing with 
ropes and grab hooks before mangled buckets and heavy chain 
could be brought to the surface irom such a depth, all water 
meanwhile having to be brought from a spring a mile away. 
Like many other picturesque things, this method of water 
drawing may soon be a thing of the past. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


R. F. T. BULLEN is disappointing in the collection of tales which 
he calls ‘* Deep Sea Plunderings ” (Smith and Elder), or, at least, 
knowing so well his high descriptive gifts, one looks: for more 
characterisation in his figures and a truer touch in: his dialogue. 
There is something unreal, with an inclination to be dramatic, in 
his sailor-men, and the women are drawn in lines too faint to call 

for comment. Fron Mr. Bullen one always expects something above the 
average. In his own particular realm, having a slight extravagance and super- 
fluity in the language of his descriptions, he is unsurpassed. These faults still 
cling to-him; but the:e are several admirable sketches. Those who have only 
read Mr. Bullen’s seascapes may like to know how he fares on terra firma. 
From a tragic ta'e called ‘* The Old House on the Hill” we take this: **So it 
came to pass that one morning, just as the eastern horizon was leing flooded 
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with a marvellous series of colour-blends in mysterious and ever-changing 
sequence, I mounted the swell of the down opposite to the village of Br:xton 
Deverill, with every sense quickened to fullest appreciation of the lovely scene. 
Hosts of rabbits, quaint wee bunches of grey Jur, each with a white blaze in the 
centre, scuttled fiom beneath my feet, and every little while, their curiosity 
overpowering natural fear, sat up with long ears erect and big black eyes 
devouring the uncouth intruder on their happy feeding grounds. Great flocks 
of partridges, almost as tame as domestic fowls (for it was July), ran merrily in 
and out among the furze clumps, or rose with a noisy whirr of many wings when 
I came too close; aristocratic cock pheasants strolled by superciliously with a 
sidelong glance to see that the erect biped carried no gun ; and an occasional 
lark gyrated to the swell of his own heart-lifting song as he rose in successive 
leaps to his proper sphere. I felt like singing myself, but Nature’s music was 
toe sweet to be disturbed by my quavering voice, so I climted on, all eyes and 
ears, and nerves a-lingle with receptivity of keenest enjoyment. Reaching the 
summit, I paused and surveyed the peaceful scene. Far to the left lay Longleat, 
its dens: woods shimmering in a blue haze; to the right, Heytesbury Wood, in 
sombre shadow ; and behind, the forest-like ridge of Chcklade. But near me, 
just peeping over the bare crest of an adjoining down, were the tops of a clump 
of firs, and, curious to know what that coppice might contain (I always have had 
a desire to explore the recesses of a lonely clump of trees), I turned my steps 
towards it, only stopping at short intervals to admire the gracefulness of the 
purple, blue, and yellow wild flowers with which the short fine rabbit-grass was 
profusely besprent. Meanwhile the sun appeared in cloudless splendour, his 
powerful rays dissipating the spring-like freshness of the morning and promising 
a most sultry day. Yet as I drew nearer the dark fastness of the coppice I felt 
a chill, an actual physical sensation of cold. At the same time there arose 
within me a positive repugnince to draw any closer to that deep shade. This 
unaccountable change only made me 
angry with myself for being capable of 
feeling such a nonsensical, unexplainable 
hindrance to my purpose. So I took hold 
of it with both hands and cast it from 
me, striding onward with quickened step 
until I really seemed to be breasting a 
strong tide. Panting with the intensity 
of my inward struggle, I reached the 
shadow cast by that solemn clump of 
pines, and saw the pale outlines of a wall 
in their midst. Now curiosity became 
paramount, and, actually shiverin: with 
cold, I pressed on until I stood in front 
of a fairly large house, surrounded by a 
flint wall on all sides, but at some yards’ 
distance from it. Through large holes 
in the encircling wall the wood-folk 
scampered or fluttered merrily but 
noiselessly — rabbits, hares, squirrels, 
and birds; and as I drew nearer there 
was a sudden whiff of strong animal 
scent, and a long red body launched 
itself through one of the openings, flitting 
past me like a flash of red-brown light. 
A'ithough I had never seen an English 
fox before on his native heath, I recog- 
nised him from his pictures, and forgave 
him for startling me.” 

Fiom the same tale may te taken 
a slight example of his weak flirting with 
melodrama: ‘* A typical American him- 
self, of the best school, he concealed 
under a languid demeanour energy as of 
an unloosed whirlwind. His face was 
long, oval, and olive-brown, with black 
silky beard and moustache trimmed like 
one of Velasquez’s cavaliers, and black 
eyes that, usually expressionless as balls 
of black marble, would, upon occasion 
given, dart rays of terrible fire. Con- 
trasted with this saturnine, stately per- 
sonage was the fair, ruddy Charles,” 

Now to.take him ‘*at home,’ where 
de is perhaps more ‘fat home” than 
any other writer of the mysterious wine- 
dark sea. Here is an account of the 
meeting of the sperm-whale and the frightful kraken: ‘‘ There in his native 
gloom, vast, formless, and insatiable, brooded the awful thing. Spread lke a 
living net whereof every mesh was armed, sensitive and lethal, this fantastic 
complication of horrors took toll of all the sea-!olk, needing not to pursue its 
prey, needing only to lie still, devour, and grow. Sometimes, moved by 
mysterious impulses, one of these chimeras would rise to the sea-surface and 
bask in the beams of the offended sun, poisoning the surrounding air with its 
charnel-house odours, and occasionally finding within the never-resting nervous 
clutching of its tentacles some specimens of the highest, latest product of 
creation, man himself.” 

Then a great war for supremacy took place between the sperm-wha'es and 
the kraken, ending in a fearful conflict and an arranged charge on the enemy: 
‘* Twenty miles away, under the bright sunsh‘ne, an advance-guard of about a 
hundred sperm-whales came rushing on. Line abreast, their bushy breath rising 
like the regular steam-jets from a row of engines, they dashed aside the, 
welcoming wavelets, every sense alert, and full of eagerness for the consumma- 
tion of their desires. Such had been their despatch that throughout the long 
journey of 500 leagues they had not once stayed for food, so that thev were 
ravenous with hunger as well as full of fight. They passed, and before the 
foaming of their swift passage had ce.sed, the main body, spread over a space of 
thirty miles, came following on, the roar of their multitudinous march sounding 
like the voice of many waters. Suddenly the advance-guurd, ‘with stately 
elevation of the broad fans of their flukes, disappeared, and by one impulse the 
main body followed them. Down into the depths they bore, noting with 
dignified wonder the absence of all the usual inhabitants of the deep, until, with 
a thrill of joyful anticipation which set all their masses of muscle a-quiver, they 
recognised the scent‘of the prey.. No thought of organised resistance presented 
itself; without a halt, or even the faintest slackening of their great rush, they 
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plunged forward into the abysmal gloom ; down, down withal into that wilder- 
ness of waiting devils. And so, in darkness and silence like that of the beginning 
of things, this great battle was joined. Whale after whale succumbed, anchored 
to the bottom by such bewildering entanglements, such enlacement of tentacles, 
that their vast strength was helpless to free them; their jaws were bound hard 
together, and even the wide sweep of their flukes got no hold upon the slimy 
water. But the Decapods were in evil case. Assailed from above, while their 
groping arms writhed about below, they found themselves more often locked in 
unreleasable hold of their fellows than they did of their enemies. And the 
quick-shearing jaws of those enemies shredded them into fragments, made 
nought of their bulk, revelled and frolicked among them, slayins, devouring, 
exulting. Again and again the triumphant mammals drew off for air, and from 
satiety went and loiled upon the sleek oily surface, in water now so thick that 
the fiercest hurricane that ever blew would have failed to raise a wave thereon. 

‘*So through a day and a night the slaying ceased not, except for these brief 
interludes, until those of the Decapods left alive had disentangled themselves from 
the wébris of their late associates, and returned with what speed they might to 
depths and crannies where thev fondly hoped their ravenous enemies could 
never come. They hore with them the certain knowledge that from henceforth 
they were no longer lords of the sea; that instead of being, as hitherto, devourers 
of all things living that crossed the radius of their outspread toils, they were now 
and for all time to be the prey of a nobler race of creatures, a higher order of 
being, and that at last they had taken their rightful position as creatures of 
uselulness in the vast economy of Creation.” 

In this ‘* Last Stand of the Decapods” Mr. Bullen will |e found at his best 
in this volume. 

‘‘The Alien” (Methuen), by Mr. F. F. Montrésor, is a novel which we 
are glad to be able to recommend to our readers in the great inundation of 
mischievous and inane books which overwhelms us. It is the product of a sane 
mind and a seeing eye, with some humour and considerable passion, written in 
a style that is always pleasant, and often keen and incisive. The characters are 
sketched boldly and well ; those of Cousin Becky and her son Jasper are pictured 
so vividly and with so much curious insight of human nature that they are worthy 
of our study. Esther and Major Iredale serve as very remarkable foils to the 
more intense natures of the mother and son, yet are themselves specimens of two 
eminently wholesome English types. The tale is somewhat on the lines of the 
Tichborne romance. Esther’s strenuous de‘ence of her kinsfolk will give some 
idea of the quality of the story: ‘** Nobody who always lives in heaven can 
possibly understand, or have the right to judge, people like Cousin Becky and 
Mr. Rip Van Winkle—to understand, you must have been in hell.’” Esther is 
splendid throughout the story, ‘ hoping all things, believing all things, enduring 
all things.” The motto of the tale reveals its intention : 


‘* Brother, where two fight, the stronzest 
Wins, and truth and love are strength.” 


And so they win. The novelist’s human sympathy (which seems largely 
expressed in the character of Esther) is very wide and tolerant, and affects 
even ‘‘the alien,” who thought himself a very desperate fellow : 

***There is nothing in the world so beautiful as England, but I shan’t 
own so much as a grave here. Well, Esther, you have been very kind to 
Ishmael, in spite of his having been cursed from the beginning.’ 

‘**No, no! God made Ishmael as well as Isaac, and thistles as well as 
vines. They can’¢ be cursed in the end.’ 

***Did He? You should know best about such things. Perhaps you will 
prove right. If you do, you'll have helped your prophecy—which is the wav of 
prophets. Good-bye.’ He strode away, and Esther watched him out of sight, 
then turned with gladness and sorrow in her heart, but with no touch of fear.” 
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It is a book to be read and prizec and re-read ; more need not be said. We arc 
pleased to see that a second edition of this book is in the press. 

‘* Royal Georgie ” (Methuen), by S. Baring-Gould, is a romance in the best 
manner of this very prolific author. The heroine has rather an unsavoury origin, 
is, in fact, represented as an illegitimate slip of royalty. We venture to think 
that the taste of this is doubtful, and spoils what would otherwise have heen a 
very fine story. Georgie is a splendidly natural girl, high-spirited and good- 
hearted, if her hot temper and ready tongue do drive her upon shrewish and 
rather unwomanly behaviour, according to conventional ideas. But, who ever 
accused Mr. Baring-Gould of conventionality? Rather, his Pegasus discards bit 
and bridle, and bounds erratically at the euiding of his whim or his humorous 
perception of human weaknesses. ‘* Royal Georgie” is, however, very goo 1 
reading—a little cynical, yet essentially tender; his characterisation of Messrs. 
Hullett and Davey, indeed, verges upon the farcical, but, then, our author can 
seldom resist having his laugh out. The tale is enhanced by some quaint 
illustrations by Mr. D. Murray Smith. 

‘¢ The Heart of the Prairie ” (Newnes, Limited), by Mr. John Mac.ie, has 
been designed to storm the schoolboy’s heart; its pictorial cover of Indians 
and wigwams, and its rousing representations of daring feats, will intalli ly 
secure his approval and attention, while the enthralling tale of moving adventure 
in the Wild West cannot fail to secure more than one peace‘ul half-hour to 
many grateful households in the approaching Christmas holidays. The cowboys, 
Sioux Indians, etc., have been drawn from the author’s actual experience, and 
this gain in actuality has no balance to strike with prudence or morality, for the 
book is absolutely wholesome. 

‘* Longfeather the Peacemaker ” (Newnes, Limited), by Mr. Kirk Munro, is 
a sort of twin volume to the foregoing. An Indian with quiver and bow is shown 
with much spirit on the cover, and various illustrations illuminate the text. 
The book is not strictly historical, yet is laid in the time of the Pilgrim Fathers ; 
and the remarkable friendship between Edward Winslow and Massasot, the 
chief of the Warragomsetts, is the foundation upon which the story is built. 
Sensational and adventurous as boy could wish, the tale need create misgiving 
in no’one’s mind who is shopping for Christmas gifts. 

“The Benefactress” (Macmillan), by the author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden,” is a new departure of the charming Elizabeth, but she is 
not nearly so attractive as when she studied herself and the flowers in her 
German garden. It is the story of an English girl, who gets left an estate 
in Germany, which she would use for philanthropic purposes, and bring 
happiness into the starved lives of twelve distres ed gentlewomen, ‘* Always 
she had longed to be good, and to help and befriend those who had the same 
longing, but in whom it had been partially crushed by want of opportunity and 
want of peace. The healthy goodness that goes hand in hand with happiness 
was what she meant; not that tragic and futile goodness that grows out of 
grief, that lifts its head misera ly in stony places, that flourishes in sick rooms 
and among desperate sorrows, and goes to God only because all else is lost.” 

The ladies who answer her advertisement and come to live with her are 
very cleverly hit off with all the German prejudices of caste, but with, perhaps, 
too much acridity. Elizabeth succeeds in making her German women, with 
their frightfully limited intelligences, distasteful beyond measure. She is too 
hard, for human nature surely has its sweetnesses, even among baronesses and 
hausfraus, Her heroine is very lovable, and so ‘is the young German, the 
adjoining landowner, she marries after various tria's have proved their love, 
The book is clever and original, as one would expect from this lady; but its 
mild admitted object is to show that woman’s true sphere of happiness and 
duty is in her husband’s home. Nobody wants to contradict that, especially 
if.**the right man,” having come along, and been accepted as an archangel, 
turns out only ‘a little damaged”; but sume, we fear, will be wallflowers still. 





NORFOLK BROADS & THE PUBLIC.—I. 


By’ Wa TER Rye. 


N the presence of a crowd of excited rustics on Whit- Monday 
last, a formal physical claim was made by the agent of 
Major Jary, who asserts 
that he is owner of the 
inner of the two Bre-ds 

at South Walsham in the 

county of Norfolk, one of the | 
prettiest of the Broads, to © 
close the entrance between the 
two Broads, and to occupy a 
staithe on the Broad at the 
end of two public roads leading 
down from the highway be- 
tween: the villages of South 
Walsham and Ranworth. As 
chairman of the Parish Council 
of Ranworth and Panxworth,a 
Mr. Palmer Kerrison publicly 
protested against the right of 
Major Jary to claim this 
staithe and to block the weirs, 
but since then a couple of poor 
men have been fined at petty 
sessions for fishing on one of 
the Broads, a decision which, 
however, was to be appealed 
from to the High Court, on 
the ground that the magis- 
trate’s jurisdiction was ousted 
by the claim of public right, 
but unluckily want of means 
has prevented the appeal being 
prosecuted. South Walsham 





Broads are the Broads in the Bure nearest to the sea, and, 
if the tide cannot be proved to affect them, it is not likely 
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that it will be possible to prove in a court of law that the Broads 
—which include Wroxham Broad—higher up the river are tidal, 
though the ordnance map marks “ High-water mark at ordinary 
tides” far higher up, and though that very emineni authority, 
Sir John Hawkshaw, in his report of May 28th, 1873, says 
the tide flows up at least as far as Wroxham Bridge. Now, 
as I shall presently show, it is almost vital for a Broad owner 
to establish that his Broad is not affected by the tide. If it is so 
affected, the owner has to prove that his Broad was private 
property before the death of Henry II. But should the 
“owner” of the South Walsham Broads prove that the tide 
does not affect them, a determined effort will be made by all 
“owners” of Broads at a distance from the sea to convert them 
into private lakes. 
Few readers of Country Lire can be unacquainted with 
the Broads, and unable to estimate what their closing would 
mean to the public. Distant but a few miles from the sea 
(Wroxham, the last important Broad, as one ascends the Bure, 
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is only ten miles as the crow flies; Surlingham, the upper of the 
two Broads on the Yare, but thirteen miles from the coast), the 
3roads are a number of navigable lakes swept by the same keen 
breezes that render Yarmouth and Cromer so invigorating. 
Rivers—the scenery on which in some places rivals the Thames 
at Pangbourne, and in others suggests the backwaters round 
Oxford—link together the Broads, and as in the Broad district 
proper there are but few bridges and no locks, it is an ideal 
country for fresh-water yachtsmen. 

Of the beauty of Broadland there is little need to speak. The 
reed and bulrush fringed surfaces of the Broads themselves, the 
wide meadows and marshes, covered in 
spring and summer with wild flowers, 
that adjoin them, the windmills, the 
flint - built churches, and the _ red- 
roofed villages are now almost world 
renowned. To naturalist and sports- 
man, yachtsman, swimmer, and rower, 
to artist and antiquarian, the Broad 
district is a perpetual delight. Water- 
fowl and fish of numerous varieties, 
rare butterflies, and wild flowers abound 
there, and the neighbourhood is rich 
in objects of antiquarian and artistic 
interest. 

Norwich and Yarmouth, both 
on the Yare, are full of medieval 
and renaissance associations. One of 
the best-preserved Roman camps in 
England—Burgh Castle—overlooks the 
junction of Yare and Waveney. Two 
fine medizval castles (that of Bungay 
on the Waveney and of Caister on 
the Bure), remains of the important 
Abbey of St. Benet lying between the 
mouths of the Thurne and Ant, and 
a magnificent rood-screen in Ran- 
worth Church, carry one back to the 
Middle Ages; and at night, moored 
amongst the rushes and in the midst 
of solitary mist-covered marshes, 
even a man of dull imagination might 
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fancy that he were living centuries before Romans. Saxons, 
Danes, or Normans landed in our islands. 

That this almost unique pleasure ground should be curtailed 
in extent and interest is obviously a matter of very serious 
importance. Broadland annually prevents very many thousands 
of pounds of English money being spent on the Continent, and as 
it possesses a fascination for most Americans who visit our shores, 
it is the cause of much foreign money entering English pockets. 
To close Broads which for a number of years have been accessible 
is, accordingly, anything but a meritorious act. Broadland with- 
out the Broads would be “‘ Hamlet” without the Prince. Since the 
Broads are on a level with the rivers, and are surrounded with 
rushes—-sometimes also, as in the case of the South Walsham 
Broads, with banks of bushes and screens of trees—the closing 
of the entrance to a Broad in most cases would mean that it 
could not even be seen from the river. 

A landowner, therefore, who at this late stage asserts his 
rights, even if they )e just rights, is behaving improperly. He 
has stood by and allowed the public 
to build yachts and set up businesses, 
under the impression that the majority 
of the Broads, which are palpably so 
attractive to holiday - makers, would 
remain, as heretofore, open; and even 
: if such an owner had the right to do 
so, it would be a graceful and proper 
act on his part to forego that right. 
Fortunately, the title of a Broad 
“owner” to his Broad is usually a bad 
one. 

The law that regulates the right 
of the public to fish in and navigate 
rivers and Broads is at present, it 
is true, in an unsatisfactory condition, 
owing mainly to what many lawyers 
of repute consider to be an erroneous 
decision of the House of Lords on 
the meaning of chapter 16 of Magna 
Charta, which clause enacted that ‘‘ no 
rivers” (ripariz) should be henceforth 
treated as private property unless 
they had ceased to be public (or 
Crown) property in the time of 
Henry II. It was decided by the 
House of Lords that ‘ riparize’’ must 
be held to be the equivalent of tidal 

Copyright rivers. But it is tolerably certain 

that the word “ riparia ” — especially 

when it is taken in connection with chapter 23 of Magna Charta— 
refers to navigable, not merely tidal, rivers. The later section is 
to the effect that all kiddles (weirs and obstructions) in the 
Thames and Medway, and ‘throughout the whole of England,” 
are to be pulled down, excepting only those on the sea coast. 
If all weirs and obstructions were to be demolished wheresoever 
they might be, it is obvious that the question whether waters 
were tidal or not could not have been then in contemplation. 
The House of Lords have been over-subtle in their interpreta- 
tion of “riparie.” It is unlikely that, in an age when scientific 
measurements of the tide were unknown, the draftsmen 
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of Magna Charta paid regard to 
whether a river was tidal or not; 
the natural test of a public or King’s 
river was whether it was or was not 
navigable. 

Until, however, the decision of the 
House of Lords in Malcolmson v. O’ Dea 
has been set aside by a fresh decision 
of that body, the practical points to be 
considered are, as already stated, two, 
viz., first, whether the Norfolk Broads 
are tidal; and, secondly, if they are 
proved to be so, whether an exclusive 
right of fishing in each particular 
Broad was granted by the Crown to 
private persons before the accession of 
Richard Coeur de Lion. And here we 
are confronted with a doubt as to the 
meaning of the word ‘ tidal.” Owners 
of Broads would like to maintain that 
tidal implies the existence of an appre- 
ciable quantity of salt in the disputed 
water, but the better opinion is that if 
a distinct ebb and flow can be detected 
in the water the presence or absence of 
salt is immaterial. To yachtsmen and 
watermen who only know whether 
the flow or ebb of the water aids or 
impedes their craft, any other view 
would indeed be absurd, otherwise the Thames at Putney 
would be non-tidal; which, as Euclid would have. remarked, 
is absurd. 

Putting aside, for the moment, the tidal condition of the 
Broads to-day, it scarcely admits of doubt that in 1215 and 
earlier the Broads were as tidal and salt as the Thames.is now at 
its mouth. In Domesday we find mention of a series of eva- 
porating salt pits (salina) on the Bure from Runham, near its 
mouth, to South Walsham, which itself had one, and there 
was a salt marsh and a fresh marsh as far up the Wensum as 
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Surlingham centuries later. Of the inconvenience and damage 
caused by the tides we have as evidence an Act of James I. 
(I. Jas. I., cap. 20), which mentions Wroxham and Salhouse by 
name, and states that ‘owing to the overflow of the salt water 
the fishings of the river, creeks, and other places there adjoining 
(whereof there was great plenty, and whereby many poor men 
were maintained, and the markets served with fresh fish) are 
greatly damaged.” Later—in 1676—it was actually proposed 
to construct a lock at Yarmouth to.prevent the influx of salt- 
water tides, and only the other day shrimps and sinall crabs were 
being caught at Acle, while the salt tides often kill the fish miles 
higher up. 

I will conclude this present article by giving an illustration 
of the attempts made by landowners since Magna Charta to. set 
that enactment at defiance and appropriate the rivers and Broads 
to their own uses. Norfolk in the: Middle Ages was one of the 
richest counties in England, and there was a thriving, population 
in the immediate vicinity of the Broads. To get control of the 
fresh-water fish trade of the county, to prevent merchants from 
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passing to and fro on waterways which, unlike the then highways, 
were always in good repair, to levy tolls at ferries and bridges, 
were naturally objects aimed at by personages ard corporations 
seised of the neighbouring land. The Crown, as representing 
the general public (that is to say, the towns and people in the 
vicinity, and the trading classes who moved about the country), 
was continually engaged in restraining these encroachments. 
For instance, Edward I. on his return from the Holy Land to 
take possession of the throne, appointed a special commission 
whose duty was to enquire into the general condition of: the 
kingdom from the monarch’s 
point of view; and amongst 
other things to ascertain, what 
unauthorised . encroachments 
had been made by. individuals 
on the King’s rivers.’ Juries 
of each hundred and town in 
every county gave evidence 
to the commissioners, and 
their evidence for the county 
of Norfolk is still extant. 
From it we gather that the 
Abbot of St. Benet’s (the 
ruins of this abbey are 
‘opposite the mouth of the 
stream leading to South 
Walsham Broad) had appro- 
priated the ‘“‘ water of Wrox- 
ham” for his own use, which 
water used to be the 
‘‘common” water of the 
Lord King; that he unjustly 
appropriated to himself water 
and fishery which ought to 
be the King’s and Commons’ 
from Wey (Acle) Bridge to 
Wroxham Bridge; and that 
the Abbot had ‘ made an 
encroachment on the common 
river of the King, from 
Wroxham to Grabbard’s 
Ferrie (now Horning Ferry), 
and claimed the said water as his several fishery, and did 
not permit anyone in the said fishery to the great damage of the 
whole country.” 

On the River Thurne, which leads to Hickling Broad, the 
Abbot has also made “‘an encroachment on the common river 
of our Lord the-King . . . by placing in the same water a 
weir, to the great damage of all the country for the past twenty 
years.” 

r The Prioress of Carrow, another landowner, was accused 
of similar malpractices on other parts of the river. At Acle 
Bridge a ‘ water” had been annexed by the Prior of Norwich. 
Other weirs had been erected on the rivers; ferries had been 
appropriated. In fact, under the lax reign of Henry III. public 
rights had‘ been quietly’ set aside. Magna Charta, though the 
foundation of our liberties, was then a dead letter if the King 
happened to be either very weak or very strong. In my next 
article I shall describe the attempts made in more recent times 
to exclude the public from the Broads. Those infringements 
that occurred after the death of Henry I1.—even if winked at by 
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the King—could confer no sort of 
prescriptive title on the infringers and 
their successors in title. The King 
was estopped by Magna Charta from 
turning public waterways into private 
preserves; so infringements, with or 
without his consent, are to-day value- 
less in the eye of the law. 


RACING NOTES 
A 4 N bg IN es, 
T is given to most men to labour, if they are 
either inclined naturally that way or stern 
necessity drives them to it, and to many 
men it is permitted to see their labour in 
full progre:s and to some extent to reap 
the benefit thereof ; but in the majority of 
cases the complete fruition of their labours is 
reserved for others, since, as | believe has been 
asserted by some! ody else, life is short. The late 
Sir Wilford Brett, whose death sportsmen of all 
kinds who know anyihing whatever about him 
are unanimous in jamenting, was much more 
fortunate in this respect, and it is quite possible, 
considering the growth of competition and the 
large amount of business ability which is applied, 
and applied most successfully, to racing at the 
present moment, that Sandown Park will never 
be more prosperous than it is now, and the 
zenith of its fame may coincide with the-death 
o! its first manager. 
The conception of the “gate” arose in W. A. Rouch. 
the mind of Sir Wilford Brett, that is, the 
‘*gate” as we moderns know it. I am reminded by an excellent article 
in the Davly 7elegraph, dated but a few days back, that the system of the 
“gate” is no new thing, and that in the year 1839 the Hippodrome at 
Bayswater really constituted the first meeting at which and for which money 
was demanded from the spectators ; but, after all, this instance and other instances 
which are quoted ty the same excellent authority are more or less questions for 
the archeologists and *‘ ye ancient chroniclers,” and concern modern racing and 
modern methods not one whit. In spite of them Sandown Park stands as 
the first successful experiment in this line, and it followed upon several failures, 
among which failures the qu xotic attempt to do the same thing at Alexandra 
Park in June, 1868, is especially notable. But in these notes we are concerned 
almost exclusively with modern racing, and we must leave, however reluctantly, 
the ‘dry bones” of history and research behind us, and consider, for a moment, 
what effect the establishment of Sandown Park and Sandown Park Club 
has had upon racing. 
Besides reviving the gate-money scheme, Sir Wilford Brett, assisted by 
the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Rosebery, Prince Soltykoff, and _ others, 
invented, and of this there is no question, the system of the club stand, as 
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we know it. And who shall say that the system of the club stand: has not 
done more to save English racing from the slough of disrepute into which, 
it was likely to fall than anything else? If racinz is to continue, it 
must be supported by the most educated and most influential portion 
of the community. And here it is that the system of racinz clubs 
saved the situation at a time when the situation was gasping and groaning 
for salvation of the largest and most inclusive kind.. Even to-day no sane 
person of ordinary intelligence and even infinitesimal perception would take 
a lady on to a race-course uuless he had the emrée to the club stand; aad in 
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the prehistoric days before Sir Wilford Breit evolved his scheme, nobody 
ever thought of taking a lady racing, and many people who care little for 
betting, not more for hors:s, but a good deal for an enjoyable afternoon 
in the open air under the most comfortable conditions, were deprived of 
this pleasure. 

That the scheme was good cannot lhe denied, and the ‘fact that 
every race-meeting of any standing: has to-day its own club sand, and 
that, speaking broadly, the membership between them is interchangeable, 
and that they all hark back to Sandown Park as the father of them all, is 
sufficient proof of the efficiency and efficacy of the scheme. Let it not be 
inferred for a moment that what I am about to say constitutes an indictment or 
even a protest against the existence of club stands. But there is a danger 
and into that danger the executives of many race-course compan‘es fall, 
and amonz them the executive of Sandown Park may be justly placed 
in the ‘forefront of the battle”; which danger is to play not to the pit, 
but to the stalls, «ad to spend money upon the embellishment, the improve- 
ment, and the accommodation of the club stands, which ought, in the ordinary 
interests of justice, to be expended upon. the. grand stands, the rings, 
and by a very long way indeed the greatest 
amount upon the course. And this is a 
reproach to which even Mr. Hwfa Williams him- 
self would, I believe, plead guilty, in some modi- 
fied degree, in the case of Sandown Park. Let 
us have club stands by all means. They are 
necessities of racing life, and conduce to the 
invigora ion of that life, but if a little more atien- 
tion was paid at the present moment to what may 
be called the remaining essential parts of a well- 
equipped race-course, such as the ordinary 
plebeian stands, the state of the ring and the 
morals of its Aadbztuds, and the comparative hard- 
ness of the course, I verily believe, speaking as 
a club member, that the heavens would refrain 
from falling down without any real exertion upon 
their part. With a passing tribute to the memory 
of such a reai good sportsman as Sir Wilford 
Brett, let me come back te the immediate. 

We have become so‘accustomed to upsets of 
form in classic races, owing to the fact that 
thev have taken place since the beginning of 
time, that one more surprise in the Cambridge- 
shire this year does not shock usso much, always 
supposing that we have suffered no financial 
souble and inconvenience thereby ; and for a 
wonder, nobody, with the exception of a few of 
the statle connection, complains of losing very 
much money, This is the more strange, 
because we generally hear more of the losses 
of our friends than of their winninzs. Perhaps 
this is rather an ungenerous statement, but it is 
only too true. 

The victory of Watershed was one of 
those things which would have been a cause of 
great and lasting perplexity to Lord Dundreary 
and his friends, and the explanations put forward 
by the defeated jockeys and their friends are so 
numerous, so complex, and in many cases 
so irr l-vant, that, having the fear of libel 
always before my eyes, I hurry away from 
them in the terrified haste born of an assimilated discretion. There was no 
reason, 30 far as the book cguld speak, or as far as the eve of mortal 
man could see, why Watershed\should win in the company; but upon the same 
basis there was no explanation of the defeat of Osboch, Black Sand, or, 
when the defeat of San Toi is remenbered, the defeat of King’s Courier. And 
King’s Courier-is a horse whom I humbly confess that I thought we had heard 
-the last of as far.as historic victories were concerned ; and without paying any 
attention to the idle, if not criminal, rumours which mysteriously hint at foul play 
jn connection with San Toi, I can only marvel, and marvel greatly, that King’s 
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Courier should have beaten Mr Edwardes’s great horse so easily, and this in spite 
ot the fact that King’s Couricr makes a noise of some sort, which, although it is 
not ‘‘ roaring,” is something uncommonly like it. With regard to J. Reiff, he 
bids fair to leave the English Turf in a maze of glory. Somebody has aptly 
remarked that ‘* Johnny” Reiff rides two kinds of races, one of which is d——d 
bad and the other proportionally good, and when he is upon the side of the 
angels, and does not try to tread where it is impossible for him to get through, he 
re-estublishes all those great claims to brilliancy which he brought with him 
when he first landed here; in addition he has gained both experience and 
strength, and in the matter of a finish he is 
by no means to be desp sed now by jockeys of 
greater experience, greater weight, and greater 
physique. 

Seeing that Mr. Whitney has expressed his 
inten:ion of taking home with him all his good 
horses, and only selling those for which he has 
no further use, he is doubtless not surprised that 
the horses which he did sell did not fetch higher 
prices. And it must be admitted that whoever 
had charge of the weeding out did it with extreme 
cleverness. 

Nobody, as I suggested. in the previous 
paragraph, would seriously consider Watershed 
as a first-class or even second-class three 
year old, and Lord Howard de Walden must have 
bid with the glamour of the recent victory before 
his eyes when he gave 2,600 guineas for him. 
The notorious De Lacy was sold to the same 
buyer for 480 guineas, and it would have been but 
common justice if the Reiff family had bought 
this horse with a view to his immediate execution, 
and many people besides the Reiffs would have 
been quite pleased if they had received reliable 
news of his death. Mr. George Thursby 
(alias Mr. Blagdon) paid dearly when he gave 
3-200 guineas for « two year old black filly by 
Henry of Navarre out of Shibboleth; but the 
man who sets out to teach ‘‘Mr. Blagdon” 
much either about the riding of race-horses or 
their capabilities has taken upon himself a task of 
considerable magnitude; and the rest of Mr. 
Whitney’s horses require but little or no com- 
nent. BUCEPHALUS. 
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NCE more the old tile. Another 
hunting season is with us. For 
five months we shall talk and W. A, Rouch. 
think of nothing e’se but the all- 
absorbing pursuit of the fox. All classes will be affected by it. 
Fox-hunting will colour the life of the country-side, making it 

brighter, happier, and more con'ented. Even busy Leiczster feels the 
infection. Its workpeople leave their shops, the business men_ their 
offices, the tradesman doffs his apron. And the farmers—well, some- 
body wrote the other day that the sporting farmer was extinct. Let those 
who think so come down to Leicestershire and attend some of our meets. 
There in all the hunts Lut one they will find all classes on the best of terms, 
from the great landowner down to the sporting cripple, who with but one leg 
and a crutch manages to see a goo: deal of sport, and to travel long distances to 
the meets. This man lost his leg and suffered other injuries in an explosion, 
and has since devoted himself to hunting with indomitable keenness. With 
Mr. Fernie’s, with the Cottesmore, and even with the Pytchley, he may be seen. 
Great perseverapice, inzrained love of sport, and a knowledge of the country 
enable him to see a great deal of sport. The members of the Hunt are men 
who interest me greatly, for they work very hard for their sport. The bicycle, 
too, has greatly extended the social influence of hunting. No doubt it has 
opened out prospects of sport to many hitherto excluded. The cyclist may head 
a fox or block a road, but his support far outweighs his small and comparatively 
rare inter erence with its success. The bicycle brings a knowledge and a 
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love of hunting into just that class which has been perhaps, on the whole, 
the most averse from the chase. 

I o'ten think that the more fortunate fox-hunters are a difficult race of 
people to please. Up to now our meets have been small. For some reason 
or other Oadby Toll Bar on Wednesday drew quite a crowd, From all 


sides they came, and the Quorn sent quite a strong detachment, headed by 
the Master and the secretary; but the sport from this fixture is seldom good 
early inthe day. A Master must draw his country fairly, and the bad must be 
taken with the good. Foxes must be killed; or there will be none, and 
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it is just as necessary to hunt the foxes which haunt the back gardens of 
Oadby, Leicester, or Wigston, as the wilder beasts of Glooston or Stonton. 
Perhaps it is more needful to do so, since it gives the foot-people a day when 
everyone taking a holiday may see a fox, or foxes, hunted. 

Last Saturday afforded, but for one thing, a charming day’s sport. The 
obstacle to our enjoyment was the state of the ground. The rain which fell 
the week before last was altogether insufficient. A north-ees‘erly wind and 
a hot sun have left the turf hard, the fallows like London pavement, and the 
woodlands perfect traps for horses. The meet was at Medbourne, which is 
remote for most people, and at no time a favourite place. Watson’s Gorse held 
a fox, but he was speedily underground near the stream. Some time was 
expended in bolting him. This was achieved; but while everyone was 
looking at the fox, he simply popped round, and went in again at the other 
end of the drain, amid cheers and laughter. Then in bright sunshine and 
with an Italian sky we trotted off to draw the Nevill Holt Coverts, It was a 
happy coincidence that gave us one of our most picturesque districts on this 
perfect day. Standing on the slope of the hill looking over the many- 
tinted woods across the valley to the hills of the Cottesmore was in itself a 
delight. It was not, however, till Stockerston was reached that we had any- 
thing of ahunt. If you came out for a gallop only you would. be wise to 

go home from here, if you like hunt- 
ing, to stay. Stockerston woods dot 

i the side of a gentle slope with small 

; patches of woodland and bracken. 

In and through these the lady pack 

hunted a small grey fox, It was very 

eee | interesting to watch him when one 

Bek could view him, which was_ofien 

enoush, so perfectly aware was he 

that scent was but moderate. He 

always took things easily, and at: last 

went off to Marabole Holt, and ran us 
out of scent. 

In Scotland Lord Eglinton has 
been. having good sport throughout 
the cuh-hunting season. Indeed, if 
the weather continues as it is now, I 
have been advised to leave Leicester- 
shire and m‘grate for the time being 
to Scotland, for the sake of the 
hunting. On Tuesday Lord Eglinton 
opened his regular season by meeting 
at Fullarton at 11.30 a.m. There 
had been some rain over-night, but 
the day itself was fine. There was 
a fi Id of about 100, of whom quite a 
quarter were ladies. The sport itself 
was little more than fair cub-hunting ; 
but there is a good stock of foxes, 
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though perhaps not so evenly divided throughout the country as could be 
wished. 

Looking at English sport again, there are a good many people at Melton, 
including Prince and Princess Demidoff, Baron and Baroness Max de Tuyll, 
Mr. Morgan at the Bell, Lord Downshire at Leesthorpe, Mr. Hugh Owen, 
Lord Cowley, Lady Hartopp ; while at Oakham are the Duke of Roxburghe and 
Mr. Harold Brassey, and Mr. and Mrs. Durlacher over at the Pinfold. Ashby 
Pastures on the last day of cub-hunting looked like the regular season. The sport 
at the beginning was quite November in its quality. Hounds were scarcely in 
the covert before a chorus of music proclaimed at once a find and a scent. The 
fox did not delay, but, going away quickly, ran a fairly straight course for Burkby 
Holt. Thence the hounds took a line on to Queniborough. This was the best 
of the day, as scent failed towards the afternoon. 

Among the English packs that are already at regular work is the North 
Cotswold. Mr. Charles McNeill is having his first cub-hunting season as 
a huntsman to foxxounds, though he has had plenty of practice with beagles 
and basset-hounds. For a beginner, new to the country and new to the 
hounds, eighteen and a-half brace in the cub-hunting season is not a bad 
record. In fact Mr. McNeill has made a reputation asa huntsman. No wonder 
then that there was quite a crowd at the opening meet at The Kennels, Broadway. 
Lord Gainsborough and Lifford, Major Angus McNiell, Mayor and Mrs. Spencer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenyon-Stow, and Mrs. and Miss Flower were among those 
present. A silver bowl witha suitable inscription was presented to Captain 
Stacey, the late Master, on behalf of the members of the Hunt, by Lord Lifford. 
There is no country with a longer hunting history than the Craven. Many famous 
men have hunted there. The country, though not in itself good, has always had 
a good pack of hounds. The present Quorn hounds have been built up to their 
present standard from. the old Craven pack bought by Mr. Coupland when he 
became Master of the Quorn. Of late years the Craven have had several changes 
of Mastership. Now they have had the misfortune to lose their Master, Mr. 
Barlow, who died suddenly at Priors Court on Thursday week. 

But the hunting event of the week was the meeting of more than 150 
people at Serlby Hall to congratulate Lord Galway on completing his twenty- 
fifth year of Mastership. The celebrated Grove hounds, which were raised to 
such excellence by Mr. Foljambe, were bought by the late Lord Galway and 
inherited by the present peer, who has been not only Master but huntsman for a 
quarter of a century. His kennel huntsman, Sam Morgan, has been in his 
service for the whole twenty-five years, and like his Master succeeded to a 
father who occupied the same position. Jack Morgan, the father of the present 
kennel huntsman to the Grove, entered the service of Lord Galway in 1861. 
Thus in forty years there have only been two Masters and two kennel huntsmen 
to the fortunate Hunt. Lady Galway, who made a graceful little speech at the 
breakfast, made her appearance again in the saddle, after having been kept out 
of the hunting-field by ill-health for five years. The great crowds present to do 
honour to the Master in some respects militated against sport, but later in the 
day a good hunt wis enjoyed. 

Next week I shall have no less than five opening meets to tell of—the Quorn, 
the Cottesmore, Mr. Fernie’s, the Belvoir, and the Pytchley. If the weather, 
the ruler of the stables, permits, | hope to be present at three of them. More is 
not possible, since Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday are the days when Leicester- 
shire hunting men and women will all meet to open the regular season. X. 





ON THE GREEN. 


CURIOUS little incident occurred in the course of a team match 
between a side shepherded by Mr. Faber and some members of the 
Ashdown Forest Club, The writer of these observations was 
playing with Mr. Ransome, who, by the way, played an alarmingly 
good game, seeing that virtually he had no knowledge of the 
course. My own ball (the personal pronouns are more simple, 
though necessarily egotistical when they are of the first person) lay three inches 
above the hole ‘on’a steeply. sloping green (greens do slope steeply on the 
Ashdown Forest course). Mr. Rinsome putte!, for the half, from below the 
hole. As he putted, my ba!l began to roll. Mr. Ransome’s won the race and 
was in the hole first, whereon he, by virtue of the rule that says you may 
knock the opponent’s bill away, giving him the next putt as holed, if the ball 
lie on the edge of the hole, intercepted my ball and did not allow it to go in. 
I believe neither of us would have doubted for a moment that he acted well 
within his rights, had not an astute bystander drawn attention to the fact that 
the rule, in its literal interpretation, applies to a ball lying at rest on the lip of 
the ho'e, and that in the present case the ball was in motion. I cannot 
remember that this particular puzzle has been propounded to the all-elucidating 
brains of the Rules of Golf Committee, and if it has not been, it may perchance 
be the occasion of setting much wise discussion to work, with wise and 
contradictory conclusions, as in these cases happens. Let it be said, that 
whichever way it be settled, if settled it ever be, I do not think either 
Mr. Ransome or myself will feel in the least degree aggrieved by the arbitrament. 
The te:m match, which Ashdown Forest courteously allowed the visitors to 
win, was decided by the balance of two holes, which, small as it is, was 
sufficient to cover the matter of the above debate. 

Mr. Eyre Pascoe has written a very neat little guide book, entitled, ‘‘ Golf 
Grounds of the South-West,” which is issued under the auspices of the London 
and South-Western Railway Company. It is intended to tell the golfer where 
he may go in the ‘* West Country ” to find golf, and what kind of golf he will 
find when he gets there, and is illustrated with little views of the links and 
various objects of interest. It fulfils its modest intent adequately enough, and 
ought to be consulted by every golfer who goes a-touring in that charming 
corner of England. Naturally it invites comparison with the North-Eastern 
Company’s golfer’s guide, which was noticed lately in this paper. In that 
review some comment was made on the propriety of the railway companies 
doing something for the golfer, who does so much for them, in connection with 
the special rates allowed by the North-Eastern Railway to members of recog- 
nised clubs. It is grievous to see that the South-Western Company makes no 
such reduction for the poor but deserving golfer as is allowed by the other com- 
pany. The first edition of Mr. Pascoe’s pamphlet should be bought up and 


burnt by the directors of the London and South-Western Railway, or by the. 


common hangman, and a second edition issued in which this detail is amended. 

From what I read in the golfing papers and the golfing: articles of non- 
golfing papers, I discover that I have been more greatly blessed than I 
had appreciated in being granted a trial of the Haskell balls. Most of .the 
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writers (generally they are anonymous) deplore that they have not had the ball 
to try. For what they may be worth I may refer people who want to know 
about the balls to my last week’s remarks. I have nothing to add to them at 
present. 

Ben Sayers is nothing if not plucky. He has just been tackling Tom 
Vardon, only just a little, if at all, less formidable than the redoubtable Harry, 
over his native course of Sandwich—no slight enterprise for a man who has been so 
many years playing first-class golf. He is fully able to ‘‘ ruffle it” with most of 
them still, and there is no professional resident on his home green that can 
master him. I am not quite sure how he would fare with Mr. Maxwell. 

HoracE HuTcHINSON. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE WHITE PHEASANT’S MISTAKE. 

SNOW-WHITE pheasant lives in the field beyond the shrubbery, and 
the other morning we stalked him to get a close view and ascertain 
if possible the colour of his eyes. He saw us coming afar off, and 
ran into the hedge, where presently we came quietly upon him 
crouching among the brown sticks and leaves, where he was quite 
as conspicuous as a black cat on a sheet of newspaper. Evidently 

he had no idea that it mattered if the colour of his surroundings did not match 
his feathers, but simply obeyed the instinct of his kind to crouch to the ground 
when danzer approaches. This is one of the reasons why albino and other colour 
freaks of Nature are so rare in wild life, for all wild things have their enemies to 
whom they give themselves away when they obey instincts of self-preservation 
acquired by ancestors of quite a different colour. Some animals and birds might 
be considered so strong and swift that their colour would not matter, because they 
need not fear to be seen by any enemies; but the lion in the desert and the 
eagle in his rock would often go hungry and would die in seasons of scarcity if 
they advertised their presence to the country round by a conspicuous lily-white 
suit of fur or feathers. Thus suitable colouring is, in an indirect sense, just as 
‘* protective ” to the hunter as the hunted, the eater as the eaten. Both the 
lion and the antelope which he seeks for dinner in the desert must wear khaki 
or die, and in England the ruddy fox stalks the ruddy pheasant in the covert’s 
shade when the ground is ruddy with dead twigs and withered leaves. 


TELL-TALE COLOUR. 

The skulking habits of this white pheasant and of two piebald pheasan‘s in 
a neighbouring covert always suzgest that the poor birds know what a tell-tale 
gu.se Nature has put upon them, and try to hide it; but the explanation is, of 
course, that other pheasants ‘‘skulk ” just as much, only we cannot see them do 
it. When the white pheasant is feeding in the field he sneaks off to the nedge 
as soon as a human head appears above the gate a hundred yards away, and as 
you walk up the hedge you see him flattened out under the brambles, as thin as 
he cin make himself. But if he were not white he might behave in exactly the 
same way and never be noticed at all, until you nearly put your foot on him, 
and then he would explode in your face, after the nerve-shattering minner of 
the desperate pheasant. And the white pheasant is no more foolish than his 
brethren because he tries to hide where he cannot be concealed. The habit of 
‘*skulking ” is fixed in the race. To run into the nearest cover and crouch 
under any sheltering tan:le on the instant that danger appears, or if the danger 
is too imminent to squat wherever they happen to be, is the trick by which 
pheasants have survived to this day; and it is not their choice of hiding-place 
to suit their colour, but Nature’s choice of colour to suit their usual hiding-place, 
that makes the trick so successful. 

NATURE'S TAILORING. 

Not that Nature picked out a ready-made colour for the pheasant in the 
same way that we may choose the hue of cheap clothes from a bundle of tailor’s 
samples.  Iler choice was the gradual and automatic result of innumerable 
mixed experiences ; and the occasional appearance of white pheasants, piebald 
pheasants, buff pheasants, blackish pheasants, etc., shows that she still has 
quite an open mind on the subject, and is ready to make pheasants of any 
colour within reason that may be found to suit them. As, however, there is 
very little chance of change in the habits of wild pheasants or the colour of the 
places where they skulk, we may take it that the common pheasant of the future 
will not be very different from the pheasant of to-day. Among the semi-tame 
pheasants of our game preserves, on the other hand, it depends more upon the 
game preserver than upon Nature what the fashion of the future is to be, for the 
lives of the pheasant and its natural enemies are in his hands, and if he chose 
to decide that only white pheasants should live and multiply, and took the 
proper measures to carry out his wish, Nature would soon work under him as 
obediently as she does under the poultry breeder or pigeon fancier. 

By THE HELP OF THE BIRDs. 

By watching the birds and listening to what they say to each other you often 
see things of interest that would otherwise have been missed. Thus for every 
hawk which you detect without help, the birds will point out ten to you. 
Whenever you see a number of birds of different kinds in the air at once you 
know that something has disturbed them, though if the rooks, especially, fly far 
in a noisy flock you may conclude that it is only a man, probably the old crow- 
scarer, who has been detected sneaking along the hedge with his rusty gun. If, 
on the other hand, the Behaviour of the rooks and crows indicates excitement 
rather than panic, while finches and other small birds whizz overhead like bullets 
with the wind, and drop like stones into covert, then you may look with confidence 
for the hawk close at hand, and you will generally discover him easily outsailing 
the rooks to windward, while they laboriously beat up the sky behind him. 

BOTHERING THE HAWK. 

All birds that fly thoroughly understand the advantage of a commanding 
position in the air; and if the hawk loiters, as he must now and then, to look 
about for breakfast, a solitary rook or crow will sometimes seize the opportunity 
to fly straight and hard till it can stoop at the hawk with wind and height in its 
favour. The hawk, of course, lightly evades the attack each time by an easy 
luff up into the wind, but the other will generally repeat the manceuvre so long 
as the enemy remains. Sometimes, however, you may see the hawk so bothered 
by a rook’s persistence that at last he angrily retaliates by a quick stoop after the 
rook when it has just missed him ; and to avoid this—although the hawk never 
intended really to strike—the rook will make a frantic swoop earthwards, and 
then fly back to his fellows, vociferously cawing about the imminent deadly peril 
which he has just escaped by his surprising agility. 
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LARK AND KESTREL. 

Smaller birds which have the wind and the upper hand of the hawk o‘ten 
stoop at him too as they fling themselves across the sky; and the skylark, with 
its splendid power of flight, seems to be recognised, by the kestrel at any rate, 
as a dangerous assailant. The other morning I saw a female kestrel, which had 
borne with much complacency the mobbing of crows and rooks, fling herself 
almost on her back in the air and strike out angrily with her claws to meet 
the sudden stoop of a passing lark. It may be, of course, that the kestrel knew 
the lark to be good to-eat, and was trying to get hold of it; but I think it was 
really a sudden postute of self-defence. The kestrel could hardly have imagined 
that a bird of such winged skill as a skylark would deliberately throw itself into 
those talons ; and what added, no dou»t, to the exasperation of the bird of prey 
was that the skylark caught her in the bezinning of her stoop towards some prey 
on the ground, and spoilt her aim. i 


A Lost DINNER. 

Indeed, birds sometimes seem to wait upon a hawk with the deliberate 
intention of preventing her from getting a dinner. “k:saw a sparrow-hawk sitting 
on a dead b:anch of an aspen watching for a breakfast to come by ; and over- 
head a hoodie crow was clumsily hovering and croaking. aloud to all feathered 
life within hearing that the enemy was there. Presently some finches came 
hustling by, and the hawk dropped from the branch, At the same instant the 
hoodie crow dropped from above, compelling the hawk to swerve wide aside to 
avoid the blow, and the finches easily escaped. Now, the hoodie could have 
jostled the hawk off her perch at any time by merely swooping at her from 
behind ; but it seemed that he deliberately waited until he could rob her of her 
meal. 

THE BETRAYED HARE. 

Listening to what the small birds are saying to each other, helps you as 
much as watcning their flight to discover things that: you would otherwise miss. 
Sparrows and chaffinches in a shrubbery are especially good guides, if you 
strategically approach the spot where they are clamouring. Sometimes you find 
a hawk in hiding plucking a small bird that it has caught; sometimes it is a 
stealthy stoat quartering the ground for the scent of prey ; sometimes a foolish 
owl has been discovered by a prying chaffinch in the central darkness of an 
evergreen’; sometimes it is only a marauding cat, but it is never nothing. 
Occasionally, however, the birds make mistakes. The other mornin: I was 
attracted to a corner of the shrubbery by a great vociferation of sparrows, and 
soon marked down the particular evergreen under which the enemy was evidently 
hiding. The ground underneath was brown with withered leaves, and for a long 
time I could see nothing else whatever. At last I caught sight of a large dark 
eye on the ground fixed upon mine. It was a wretched hare that, skulking 
through the shrubbery to avoid me, had been discovered by the sparrows, and, 
misinterpreting his stealthy behaviour, they had raised the hue and cry of 
‘*murderer!” How the hare must have cursed them for idiots as he lay 
there and watched my boots approachins slowly nearer and nearer to his 
hiding-place. E. K, R. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NATURAL ELECTROCUTION. 
[To THE EDITOR oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Deaths caused by lightning in the animal world are infrequent, or we 
should hear of them more often. The chief victims are sheep and cattle, which 
gather under trees in thunder-storms, and are consequently killed when the trees 
are struck, That is the case here, but in South Africa lightning constantly 
destroys stock in the open. During the war the following classes of animals 
have been mentioned as killed by lightning: Horses, mules, trek oxen, s eep, 
and pigs. Several soldiers have been killed, their rifles probably exposing them 
to additional danger. Ina park many trees had been badly struck, and among 
them one not very seriously damazed, in which a pigeon was killed by the 
lightning in a curious way. It had made its nest on a piece of old wire netting, 
which the haymakers had thrown up into the tree when cutting the grass. On 
this platform the pigeon built its nest. After a thunder-storm in August the 
keeper went to the tree to ferret out rabbits. Under it he found the pigeon, 
which was sitting on eggs, lying quite dead. It was uninjured except in one 
wing. This was burnt black, all the feathers being burnt off and the flesh scorched. 
On the tree was the lightning mark, It had struck a side branch, and gone 
down the trunk near the nest. The steel wire, I suppose, caused a spark to 
flash out, which burnt the bird.—C. J. CornisH, F.Z,S. 


BIRDS TOWERING. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country Lire.” ] 
S1r,-—Many years’ observation of this phenomenon leads me to this conclusion : 
The true towering bird dies of suffocation caused by blood choking the lungs or 
breathing tubes. The bird flies on till it}, becomes unconscious through 
suffocation, then flutters spasmodically straight up in its dying paroxysm, dies at 
the top of its mount, and falls over backwards. This bird is always dead 
when picked up, and usually lies on its back. A bird hit in the head often 
makes a spurious tower, going up more or less obliquely directly it is struck, 
and then perhaps sailing off with wings fixed, on a long downward curve, 
Frequently it is alive when found, and sometimes rises again. Your correspondent 
describes both these cases in his letter, the radiograph corroborating. A little 
observation makes it easy to tell if a bird is towering from suffocation or 
concussion ; if the latter, take a gun when retrieving it. —GROUSE. 
TAME SQUIRRELS. 
[To tHe Eprror or ‘Country Lire.”] 

S1r,—I no'ice in your issue of October 26tn a piragraph as to taming wild 
squirrels. The squirre.s here wi'l come to take nuts from our hands, will sit on 
our shoulders, and run in and out of the windows in search of nuts.—EMMA 
MEYNELL, Meynell Langley, Derby. 


ACORNS AS FOOD. 
[To THE EpiTror oF “Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,--In connection with some letters that have appeared in Country LIFE 
about acorns as food for deer, may I point out that acorns a:e a very favourite 
and nutritious food for ducks. A case came under my observation in which six 
ducks were killed by a marauding fox. In every crop of the victims five or six 
big acorns were found, and the fact that the ducks had been roaming under the 
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oaks for days, and were in the best of health and condition, may be taken as 
proof that the diet agreed with them. In regard to a remark of one correspon- 
dent, to the effect that acorn-meal was once a valuable article of human food, he 
reminds us of the story of Sam Rogers, the poet, and Luttrell discussing the 
removal of old Westminster Bridge. Luttrell said that ‘* many quite intelligent ” 
men held the opinion that if the bridge were removed ‘so great a scour of 
water” would come down the river as to cause great damage below. To which 
the poet aptly replied, ‘If a great many quite intelligent men had been listened 
to, we should still be eating acorns.”—G. M. 


AGAVE AMERICANA. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘*CounTrY L1FE.”] 

S1r,—I think you may like to reproduce the enclosed photograph of an aloe 
which has flowered in my garden here, as it may be of interest to your 
readers, It is the Agave americana, and the plant has’ been in my garden 
for more than thirty years, but I am not sure of its age beyond this. The 
flower-stem made its first appearance in the beginning of last May, and its 
height, as shown in the photograph, was about 22ft.—Lewis Fry, Goldney 
House, Clifton Hill, Bristol. 

[A very interesting photograph of a noble plant. Tne Agave is one of the 
finer types of the family, as the illustration dep‘cts.—ED. ] ' 
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ENCOURAGING ROOKS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘CountRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I see that no one has supplied your correspondent ‘‘ Tudor” with a recipe 
for establishing a rookery in trees which they have not naturally taken to, and I 
believe that no certain means of doing so has been discovered. I have heard, 
however, of a rookery which owed its beginning to a tame rook that had been 
reared from the nest and liberated, afterwards inducing a mate t» join him near 
his home, I have also heard of a rookery to wnich birds were tempted byold rooks 
nests fixed in the branches. I cannot, however, vouch for either case ; but at the 
same time I cannot accede to the general belief that the selection of sites for 
rookeries is guided by pure caprice on the part of the birds. In the stress of the 
struggle for existence, there can be no room for caprice in so important a matter 
as the choice of a nesting site, and I am inclined to think that one creat fictor 
in the birds’ choice is the avsence of carrion crows from the vicinity. A pair of 
carrion crows will devastate a rookery, and I think it is quite possible that the 
reason why so shy a bird as the rook builds near our houses is because he is there 
safer from the carrion crow. Rookeries are common, of course, at a distance 
from houses also ; but I fancy that in these cases it mav be found that the carrion 
crows are exterminated by gamekeepers and others, or that the land is surrounded 
by a ring of preserved country where the crows are not toerated. If there are 
any resident carrion crows in ‘* Tudor’s” immediate vicinity, he would do well 
to kill them or drive them away, as a first—and I believe a long—step towards 
getting the rooks into his trees. One means, by the way, which I have kn »wn 
to be successful, was the persecution of a neighbouring rookery at building time 
until some of the birds left it in disgust, and by good luck selected the very trees 
where their presence was desired. —E. K. R. 


AN ANSWER TO PRAYER. 
[To tHe Epiror or ‘Country Lire.”] 
S1r,—On Sunday, October 6th, a son of mine and a young lady staying with us 
found a poor little greenfinch fluttering along with an apparently broken wing. 
They caught it and brought it to the stibles, where the coachman discovered a 
tick by the side of its head and pulled part of it out. The bird seemed some- 
what relieved. The lady again carried it in her hand and placed it under some 
bushes quite 100yds. away from the gate leading into the stable-yard. 
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Remember'ng Our Lord’s words, ‘* Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? 
and one of them shall not fall on the ground without your Father,” a silent prayer 
was offered that God would protect the bird. An hour and a-half afterwards the 
coachman’s wife was surprised to find a bird fluttering outside her doorstep; she 
caught it, and on examining it found it was the very same bird, with some of the 
tick remaining in-its head near the eve. This time the coachman managed to 
remove all of the tick, They put it in a cage for the night, feeding it with bread 
and milk ; the next morning they let it go, and it flew away apparently quite 
recovered. The return of the bird to the stables, to and from which it had been 
carried by hand, is indeed a marvel. It certainly could not fly the day before, 
and must have fluttered under the yard gate to get to the coachman’s cottage. 
It is supposed that the wound inflicted by the tick, which was a large one, had 
paralysed the wing for atime. I dare say some of your readers will say, ‘* Tell 
it to the Marines,” but it is quite a true story, fully vouched for by four or five 
witnesses. —NELSON, Trafalgar, Salisbury. 


A WELSH VILLAGE TYPE. 
[To rHE Epiror or ‘*Counrry LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—I fancy that in Wales we have types of men and women as old and 
curious*even as those you have shown from the Orkney Islands. The one 
whose photograph I enclose is a Laugharne (Carmarthenshire) cockle-woman, 
and I greatly regret to say that the picturesque costume in which she appears, 
and which once was so prevalent, is now fast dying out. The cockle-women 
wore divided skirts, as this one does, long before that convenient article of feminine 





allire was thought of by their fashio..able sisters in iown. Of her wooden clogs 
and her basket, her round hat and her shawl, I forbear to speak. Why I do not 
like to see old forms of dress getting lost is that their doing so tends to increase 
that dull monotony of which you spoke some time back, and is perfectly fatal 
to the expression of individuality. You could not really tell some of our Welsh 
fisher-girls now from milliners, typewriters, or pupil-teachers.—TAFFyY. 


ROADS MADE OF BALLAST. 
[To THE Eprvor oF “Country Lirr.”] 

Str, —Will you pleise give me your opinion as to making up a carriage drive 
entirely of ballast. A friendand I are both la, ing out residential estates, and we 
have been much struck with the pretty appearance of the red ballast as a contrast 
to the foliage of the trees. The old man who burned mv ballast said’ he had 
often made up roads on gentlemen’s estates with ballast alone. Do you think 
the ballast would do alone, as it would save enormously compared with gravel on 
the top? I have put my ballast down about gin. thick (the bottom is clay) and 
propose screening some small stuff(about the size of beans) and putting it all 
over the top, and then roliing it with steam roller. I shall be greatly obliged 
(and so will my friend) for your advice. —A. H. Rypon. 

[There can be no doubt that, structurally, ballast, by which we understand 
burnt clay, is a sound road material, and tempting to use on the score of saving 
expense, but we think the conspicuous red colour is decidedly against it. We 
even think that | right-coloured gravel, when first laid down, is too showy 
with grass and trees. It is probably only contractors and gardeners who really 
admire bright-coloured gravel. Asa matter of good taste roads and paths should 
be kept as quiet in colour as possible. They cannot be made beautiful in them- 
selves, but they can easily offend by being made obtrusive either by strong colour 
or by bad lines. We feel sure that manv persons would be deterred from taking up 
plots on a new building estate by the red colour of roads made of ballast. —Eb.] 
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STRENGTH OF TREE ROOTS. 
(To THE Eprror or ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—Opposite the Royal Naval School, Eltham, young chestnut trees 
were planied about twelve years ago, at the edge of the footpaths. This 
photograph shows how the growing roots have moved the granite kerbstones. 
The stone shown is 6ft. long, 1ft. wide, and about 8in. deep; its weight, 
thefefore, is about 5$cwt. to 6cwt. It has been moved laterally about Sin., 
and lifted up about 4$in. at one end.—H. M. 


A TRUSTFUL PIGEON. 
[To rHe Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—A curious example of bird trustfulness may be seen daily at Clayesmore 
Scnool, Enfield. , A strange pigeon has for the last few weeks made a practice 
of entering each evening at dusk by the library window and perching for the 
night on top of the bookshelves. Here it spends the night, and in the morning 
goes out for the rest of the day, retu:ning taithfully as soon as evening comes 
round. If it should happen that the window is closed, the bird taps with 
his beak and flutters against it until it is opened. The same bird last term 
made a regular practice of sitting on the window sill of one of the boys’ 
dormitories. The bird is a regular favourite with the boys of the school, and it 
is never by any chance molested.—A. D. 


A MAMMOTH TOADSTOOL. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country Lire.” ] 

Sir, —Wuile on a roving expedition with my camera the other day the gigantic 
toadstool shown in the accompanying photograph thwarted me in my wanderings. 
I discovered it—I was trespassing at the time—in a field adjoining Beddington 
Lane, near Mitcham Common. As it was growing in an unphotographable spot 
I uprooted it and endeavoured to carry it into the middle of the road, but in 
doing so I snapped the stalk (seen at the side). Roughly measured, the toadstool 
was 2$ft. high, and the cap nearly a foot in diameter. It was a fierce-looking 
weed, and would have come in very handy as an umbrella. My education in 
fungi of this sort, I am sorry to say, has been wofully neglected, otherwise 1 
could have given you some more putticulars. But I am certain it was a toadstool 
and not a mushroom, for no one could possibly have mistaken it for an edible 
fungus (I borrowed that little splash of science from ‘* The Encyclopedia 
Britannica ”). I don’t know whether those who make fungi their hobby are in 
the habit of preserving rare specimens such as this, Lut I might have been able 
to dispose o! it to some toadstool enthusiast had not an exciting adventure led 
up to its complete demolition, A stray bull, for whom the photographic fiend 
must have had a grand fascination, slithered quietly up behind me while I was 
taking the toadstool, and I was just in time to save my own skin, but, 
unfortunate'y, the poor fungus got trampled under foot. So that even country 
life in Surrey with a camera is not altogether Arcadian bliss. It may be 
interestins to notice the profile of a man’s face in the trees towards the right- 
hand side of the photograph.—W. M . DuCKWoRTH, JUN. 














